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Rainer, Wilson Named 
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To New VP Positions 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


In the final three minutes of the Board of 
Trustees’ meeting on August 25 and under 
the heading of “Other” on the agenda, 
President Hanly Funderburk announced 
the appointment of four top administra- 
tors. The only surprises came in the 
offhanded way in which they were an- 
nounced and in the inclusion of the Schools 
of Home Economics and Veterinary Medi- 


cine under the direction of the Vice Presi- 


dent for Agriculture. All four of the new 
administrators are Auburn alumni currently 
in the employ of the University. 


Dr: Rex Rainer '44, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering at Auburn and 
Gov. Fob James’ leading candidate for the 
Auburn presidency, is the new executive 
vice president. He resigned as state high- 
way director in June to return to campus 
after 18 months in the job. 


Dr. Stanley Wilson '54, assistant dean of 
the School of Agriculture and associate 
director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, holds the new position of vice 
president for agriculture, home economics, 


and veterinary medicine. 


Dr. Dan Holsenbeck ’64 will move from 
the AUM campus where he was vice chan- 
cellor for development to the job of direc- 
tor of university relations at Auburn. He 
replaces J. Herbert White who moves to 
the new position of coordinator of publica- 
tions, printing, and photographic services. 

Dr. Harold Grant ’57, special assistant to 
the president, now holds the new position 
of dean of students. He has directed the 
area of student affairs since early June 
when President Funderburk abolished the 


offices of dean of student affairs and dean 


of student services and sent deans Drew 
Ragan and Wilbur Tincher to the faculty of 
the School of Education. The death of Dean 
of Student Life Katharine Cater in July left 
that position vacant. It will not be filled. 


The university expects more reshuffling 
and appointments and reassignments in 
the next few weeks as the effects of the new 
positions are more fully felt. Although the 
new appointees are expected to be in the 
office early in September, their new posi- 
tions are effective on October 1. 


A possible redundancy in responsibili- 


ties has been evident since the search for 


- 


__ the two new vice presidents was announced. 
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Dr. Rex K. Rainer 44 


Auburn already had vice presidents for 
extension, academics, and research, areas 
to be encompassed in the responsibilities 
for the two new vice presidents. A part of 
that redundancy has been eliminated. A 
press release immediately after the Trus- 
tees’ meeting announced that Dr. Gene 
Bramlett, vice president for Extension, 
would now be dean of general extension 
and public service and coordinate all non- 
agricultural extension efforts. 

The most controversial of the new ap- 
pointments is that of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Rex Rainer, whose selection for this 
position was predicted by University Trus- 
tee Bob Harris at the time of Dr. Funder- 
burk’s being named president. When the 
Trustees repeatedly deadlocked over the 
choice of a new president and Dr. Funder- 
burk was then chosen, Trustee Harris told 
reporters that the deadlock ended as the 
result of a “deal” with the Governor's 
office which would include Dr. Rainer’s 
appointment to such a position. Mr. Har- 
ris’s assertion was, of course, roundly denied 
on all sides. However President Funder- 
burk did say that he hoped Dr. Rainer 
would apply for any position at the univer- 
sity in which he would be interested. 
Thoughout the whole hullaballoo of the 
presidential selection, Dr. Rainer tried to 
stay out of reporters’ way. In early June he 
quietly returned to Auburn after 18 months 
with the James Administration and went 
back to the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing. That move was viewed by some as the 
first part of Trustee Harris's prediction 
coming true. However, returning to Auburn 


was a step that Dr. Rainer had planned 
when he went to Montgomery and he had 
announced it at that time. 

Later on in June Dr. Funderburk an- 
nounced the search for two new vice presi- 
dents, an agriculture vice president and an 
executive vice president to replace the 
former administrative vice president and 
take on additional duties as the head of the 
academic and research programs. Dr. Rainer 
did not apply for the job and refused to talk 
seriously to the press about it, saying only 
that he would continue to serve Auburn 
and that he was not really interested. After 
a selection committée chaired by Graduate 
School Dean Paul Parks chose him as one 
of three finalists—the other two were 
from out of state with no Auburn con- 
nections—Dr. Rainer did not go through 
the normal routine of meeting with faculty 
and interview groups, etc. Instead he main- 
tained he was “not really interested” in the 
job and went his own way. 

At the time of the announcement of his 
selection as the executive vice president 
and of Alumnews deadlines, Dr. Rainer 
was out of the state on vacation. 

As the head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering Dr. Rainer has been some- 
thing of an exception to the general rule of 
academic administrator. For instance, in 
the midst of severe problems and shor- 
tages in his own department, he stressed 
the need for a broad education for all 


Auburn students. In 1978, he told The 


Alumnews, “every student is entitled to the 
best education we can give him at Auburn. 
Should he be interested in engineering 
then we want him to have the very best 
possible engineering education. Third— 
and in that order—should he be interested 


Dr. Dan Holsenbeck ’64 


Alumnews_ 


Dr. Stanley Wilson '54 


in civil engineering, then we want him to 
get the best possible -civil engineering 
education.” 

Dr. Rainer predicted the current over- 
crowding of engineering facilities and 
wanted to set enrollment limits at a time 
when engineering enrollment had dropped 
and was continuing to do so. His colleagues 
were amused that a department head with 
a falling enrollment of 125 students wanted 
to limit enrollment to 200 students. In less 
than five years, his department had exceeded 
that 200. If facilities aren’t forthcoming, 
Dr. Rainer views limited enrollment as 
one way to provide quality education rather 
than to continue to cram students into 
facilities, labs, and classrooms that are 
antiquated and overcrowded. Dr. Rainer 
was willing to talk about the importance of 
“the breadth of the educational experience” 
and to emphasize that “ though we are in 
the engineering education business, I would 
much rather see an engineer educated for 
education's sake than an engineer educated 
for engineering’s sake.” 


Dr. Rainer has spent much of his career 
as a practicing civil engineer, eleven 
years as president of his own firm. When 
he joined the Auburn faculty in 1962, it was 
not in civil engineering but in the Depart- 
ment of Building Construction. After four 
years, he left to get a Ph.D. at Oklahoma 
State and returned to Auburn, joining the 
Department of Industrial Engineering this 
time. It was only with his selection as head 
of the Department of Civil Engineering in 
1969 that he returned to his own specialty. 

Dr. Rainer, who lives on a farm outside 


; 
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Dr. W. Harold Grant 57 


Opelika, and his wife, Betty, have two sons, 
Kelly '70, who is a dentist in Auburn, and 
Kenyon '72, who lives in Memphis, Tenn. 
The position apparently bringing about 
the most changes and the biggest effect on 
the campus is that of vice president for 
agriculture, home economics, and veteri- 
nary medicine. In addition to supervising 
those schools, each of which will retain its 
dean, the position also covers the Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. Two new dean- 
ships have been created which will come 
under the office of the Vice President for 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Vete- 
rinary Medicine. Those are dean of research 
and director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and a dean of extension and 
director of the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. Dr. Michael Sprott currently holds the 
latter position. The position of director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station had 
been a part of the responsibilities of Dean 
Dennis Rouse of the School of Agriculture. 
Now the two jobs are to be separated and a 
search will soon be underway for someone 
to head the Experiment Station System. 

In directing all the programs involved in 
agriculture and in the Schools of Home 
Economics and Veterinary Medicine, Vice 
President Stan Wilson will control roughly 
one-third of the university's budget. He 
came to Auburn in 1975 from the USDA 
where he was research leader of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. He joined the 
USDA following a two-year postdoctoral 
appointment at the National Academy of 
Sciences. During his 12-year career with 
the USDA he was coordinator of the North 
Carolina Regional Poultry Broiler Lab, 
national leader for Poultry Genetics, and 
then director of the Pioneering Research 
Laboratory. He is the author of more than 
50 research papers. 

The appointment of Dr. Grant as dean 
of students to a large extent concludes the 
reorganization of the student services area 
of the university. Dr. Grant, who holds an 
Ed.D. from Columbia University, was 
former head of Student Development Ser- 
vices, before being named special assistant 
to the president in 1975. Over the years his 
responsibilities have included the student 
health services and university food servi- 
ces. Dr. Grant returned to the Auburn staff 
in 1970, from the University of Michigan 
where he had been professor of administra- 
tion, higher education, counseling, per- 
sonnel services, and educational psychol- 
ogy. In 1968 The Chicago Tribune Magazine 
featured him as one of the ten most excit- 
ing professors in the Big Ten universities. 
Earlier he had been assistant dean of stu- 
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dents at Auburn and at Cornell University. 


_ Dr. Grant and his wife, Sylvia Moon ’59, 


live in the small Chambers County town of 
Waverly, about ten miles from Auburn. 

Dr. Holsenbeck, who holds the B.S. from 
Auburn, M.S. from Johns Hopkins; and the 
Ph.D. from Florida State, had been vice 
chancellor for development at AUM. His 
responsibilities include contracts and grants, 
community relations, institutional research, 
publications, and legislative relations. Be- 
fore going to AUM he had been assistant 
director of Cooperative Education at Au- 
burn. Earlier he was director of mathemat- 
ics at the U.S. Naval Nuclear Power School 
in Bainbridge, Md. | 


Board Approves Budget, 
Honors Philpott 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


The biggest news at the summer quarter 
meeting of the Auburn Board of Trustees 
came at the end of the meeting and did not 
require action by the board—that was Pres- 
ident Hanly Funderburk’s announcement 
of four top administrators for the Univer- 
sity. (See story on page one.) Most of the 
Board’s business included the practically- 
automatic approval of awarding of degrees 
to summer quarter graduates, the accept- 
ing of gifts, and the re-election of R. C. 
(Red) Bamberg as vice chairman of the 
board. 

The exceptions to the routine were the 
naming of the complex of buildings off 
Samford Avenue on the south end of cam- 
pus for President Emeritus Harry M. Phil- 
pott and of a street for the retired associate 
dean of the School of Agriculture. Hence- 
forth the buildings Telfair Peet Theatre, 
the Goodwin Music Building, and Dudley 
Hall, housing the School of Architecture, 
will be known as the Harry Melvin Phil- 
pott Fine Arts Center. Dr. Philpott was 
also officially given the title of President 
Emeritus at the August 25 meeting. The 
drive in front of Comer Hall on Ag Hill is 
now Simmons Drive, named to honor 
retired Associate Dean of the School of 
Agriculture Charles Simmons ‘32. 

In other action the board passed a reso- 
lution honoring their late colleague James 
Ralph (Shug) Jordan. 

Chairman of the Board, Gov. Fob James 
also appointed the following members to 
the various university committees. 

Budget Committee: Mike McCartney, 
chairman; Red Bamberg, Frank Samford, 
Morris Savage, Henry Steagall, and John 
Denson, members. 

Investment Committee: Frank Samford, 
chairman; Mike McCartney, Red Bamberg, 
Morris Savage, Henry Steagall, and John 
Denson, members. 

_ Athletic Committee: Morris Savage, 
chairman; John Denson, Bill Nichols, and 
Charles Smith, members. 

Building Committee: Bill Nichols, chair- 
man; Mike McCartney, Charles Smith, 
Morris Savage, Henry Steagall, and John 
Denson, members. 

Executive Committee: Red Bamberg, 
chairman; Henry Steagall, Bill Nichols, 
Bob Harris, John Denson, and Mike Mc- 
Cartney members. 

Honorary Degrees Committee: John 
Pace, chairman; Red Bamberg, Bob Harris, 
Henry Steagall, and Wayne Teague, mem- 
bers. a 
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Naming of Buildings Committee: Mor- 
ris Savage, chairman; Bill Nichols, John 
Pace, Frank Samford, and Bob Harris, 
members. 

Academic Freedom Committee: Henry 
Steagall, chairman; Bob Harris, John Pace, 
John Denson, Wayne Teague, and Charles 
Smith, members. : | 


John Denson ‘58 
‘To-Succeed Shug 


Lawyer John V. Denson '58 of Opelika 
has been named to the Auburn Board of 
Trustees to complete the unexpired term 
of the late Ralph (Shug) Jordan who died 
in July. Mr. Denson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Law School, is a partner 
in the firm of Samford, Denson, Horsley, 
Petty and Martin. The term will be up in 
1987. 

Mr. Denson, who must yet be confirmed 
by the Alabama:senate, attended his first 
board meeting on August 25, twenty-one 
days after Gov. Fob James announced the 
appointment. In becoming a trustee Mr. 
Denson is the second man by that name to 
serve on the Auburn Board. His uncle, the 
late John V. Denson, served from January 
1939 until his death in December, 1940. He 
was also a president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Denson is the second member of his 
law firm to serve on the board of an institu- 
tion of higher learning in Alabama. His 
partner Yetta G. Samford '45 currently 
serves on the University of Alabama's 
board. 

U. S. Magistrate for the Middle District 
of Alabama, Mr. Denson is a member of 
the Board of Bar Commissions of the Ala- 
bama Bar Association. He served as a law 
clerk under Judge Frank M. Johnson before 
joining the Opelika firm. 

He is on the board of directors of 


Trustee John Denson 


Farmers National Bank of Opelika, of 


Grimes Publications of Alabama, of Roberts 


and Roberts Brokerage in Pensacola, Fla., 
and of Castone Corp. in Opelika. A former 
instructor in Auburn University’s Continu- 
ing Education program, he is a former 
president of the Opelika Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Denson and his wife, Roseann, have 
two children. 


AU Foundation Meets 


At its July 22 meeting the Board of 
Directors of the Auburn University Foun- 
dation approved the Alumni Academic 
Scholarship funding for a second year. The 
Foundation had previously approved the 
use of $32,000 in money raised through the 
Alumni Association’s Annual Giving Pro- 
gram for the purpose of Alumni Academic 
Scholarships to attract the brightest stu- 
dents to Auburn. Those first scholars, who 
are entering Auburn this fall, are the first 
Auburn students ever to receive scholar- 
ships based on academic qualifications a- 
lone. The Foundation approved a second 
group of scholars and made provision to 
study the program at the end of the coming 


AU FOUNDATION—The Board of Directors of the Auburn University Foundation met July 22. Pictured on 
Samford steps are, from left: Bobby Blake ‘36, president of Auburn National Bank; Dr. Ben S. Gilmer ‘26, 
president of the Foundation and retired president of AT&T; Auburn President Hanly Funderburk; Frank P. 
Samford, Jr.,’41, chairman of Liberty National Insurance and member of the Auburn Board of Trustees; John M. 
Harbert, Ill, '46, founder and chief executive officer of The Harbert Corp.; Alvin W. Vogtle ‘39, chief executive 
officer of The Southern Co. and chairman of Southern Services, Inc.; Row 2: Joseph D. Hughes ‘31, an attorney 
in Pittsburgh and former member of the State and Treasury Departments as well as former administrative 
trustee with the Richard K. Mellon Foundation; Dr. Roy B. Sewell ‘22, chairman of Sewell Manufacturing Co.; 
Ed Lowder '34, head of the Farm Bureau Insurance companies and the Lowder Companies; Gilmer Blackburn, a 
Decatur taxation lawyer and vice president of the board. Row 3: Rhett Riley, AU business manager and 
treasurer of the Foundation; Dr. Jimmy Goodwin, '26, founder of J. W. Goodwin Engineering and Carolina Pipe 
Co.; Terry A. Kirkley '57, president of Exxon International and vice president of Exxon Corp., Bobby Lowder 
‘64, president of the Auburn Alumni Association and chief executive officer of Colonial Mortgage of Montgo- 
mery and chairman and chief officer of Exchange National Bank of Montgomery. Back row, Dr. Alvin Biggio 
‘26, retired senior vice president of Liberty National Life Insurance Co.; George L. (Buck) Bradberry, executive 
director of the Auburn Alumni Association and director of development for Auburn University; Tom Samford, 
counsel for the Foundation; Dr. Harry M. Philpott, president emeritus of Auburn University; and Morris 
Savage '58, Jasper attorney and member of the Auburn Board of Trustees. —AU Photographic Services 


year to decide whether or not to continue it. 

In other business, the Foundation Board 
approved a resolution for presentation to 
the family of Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan 
and heard detailed reports on the progress 
‘of a proposed capital campaign for Auburn 
University. Dr. Ben S. Gilmer ‘26 is presi- 
dent of the Foundation. 
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Pharmacy Alumni 
Honor Three 


The Auburn Pharmacy Alumni Associa- 
tion has honored L. J. (Sammy) Kirkland 
"49 of Pensacola, Fla., Mahion G. Turner 
'56 of Huntsville, and George L. (Buck) 
Bradberry of Auburn for their exemplary 
service to the School of Pharmacy, the pro- 
fession of pharmacy, and to society. Miva weeat. Warm 

Mr. Kirkland and Mr. Turner, both L.J. (Sammy) Kirkland 59 
pharmacy alumni, were presented the Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus Award. Mr. Bradberry 

« received the Distinguished Service Award. 
The Distinguished Alumnus and Service 
Awards. are the highest honors bestowed 
by the Pharmacy Alumni Association. The 
awards are presented at the annual conven- 
tion of the Alabama Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Kirkland came to Auburn from 
Foley. He now practices pharmacy in Pen- 
sacola where he owns Ensley Rexall Drug 
and serves as a director of the American 
Diabetes Association and Sacred Heart 
Hospital. He keeps many ties with his 
alma mater where he is currently a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Auburn 

“ Alumni Association, a member of the 
School of Pharmacy Alumni Advisory 
Council, and member of the Auburn An- 
nual Giving President's Club. 

His work in the community has been 
recognized by the Jaycees who appointed 
him business leader of the year in 1978. 
Earlier, Mr. Kirkland was recognized by 
President Lyndon Johnson as one of 100 
outstanding school board chairmen in the 
U.S. Mr. Kirkland and his wife, Evie, have 
two daughters. 


Mr. Turner has served as president, vice 
president, and treasurer of the Alabama 
State Board of Pharmacy which regulates 
the practice of pharmacy in the state. He 
and his wife, Janice, have three sons. 

Mr. Bradberry is executive director of 
the Auburn Alumni Association and direc- 
tor of development for Auburn University. 
His department is responsible for various 
alumni programs as well as obtaining pri- 
vate support for Auburn University. He 
was instrumental in the successful comple- 
tion of phase one of the Pharmacy Devel- 
opment Fund Drive. 

For his first 15 years at Auburn, Mr. 
Bradberry was an assistant football coach 
before moving to the Alumni Association 
in 1966. During the past ten years he has 
served a term as Southeastern District 
chairman of the American Alumni Council 
and on its Executive Committee. He also 
served on the organizing board of the 
Council for the Advancement and Support 
of Education, which is the professional 
organization for persons involved in alum- 
ni, development, and public relations in 
higher education. Mr. Bradberry is an 
ordained elder in the Presbyterian Church 
and active in community work in Auburn 
where he has been chairman of the City 
Parks and Recreation Board, director of the 
Lee County Camp for Underpriviledged 
Children, and chairman of the American 
Cancer Society Fund Drive. He was also on 

the organizing board of Crisis Center of 
Lee County. Mr. Bradberry and his wife, 
Mary Palmer (Butch) ’52, have three sons 
and a daughter. 


Mahlon G. Turner 56+ 

Mr. Turner, owner of Turner's Phar- | oS Sie &, “i : 7 i Ses | = 
macy in Huntsville, has served as president : F 
of the Alabama Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the Auburn Pharmacy Alumni 
Association as well as chairman of the 
School of Pharmacy Advisory Council. He 
is presently a member of the Presbyterian 
Board of Trustees, the Huntsville and U.S. 
Chambers of Commerce, the Huntsville 
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ALL CELEBRA TING—Afeter five years of school and co-oping Mark Heard and Jan Donaldson (top photo) 
have graduated and gone to work: Mark with Eastman Kodak and Jan with Duke Power. Both are electrical 
enginéering graduates and, Mark says, “You can make jokes about Auburn, but don’t ever joke about my 
education.” Ann Rose Humphreys '52, who received an Ed.D. at August graduation, gets a gift from her mother 
“Bill” Rose of Birmingham. Looking on is son Eddie '76 who graduated the day before from Cumberland Law 
School. Not present was son Steve, who graduated the same week from Princeton and began teaching at the 
University of Alabama. Grandmother “Bill” is very active with the Birmingham Festival Arts when she isn't 
getting children and grandchildren graduated from college. Sam Vann, III, pictured with his parents in the 
nie bottom photo, didn’t plan it that way but his August 26 graduation from Auburn came forty years to the day after 
Quarterback Club, and the Huntsville In- eA" that of his mother, Fran Mallette Vann '40. A finance graduate, Sam is joining his father at the Headland 


dustrial Expansion Committee. George L. (Buck) Bradberry Nations! Bank, —AU Photo 


Points & Views 


Here and There— 


Take Me To A Star 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 

Joel Alvis is an Auburn University doctoral 
student in history who grew up in Jackson, Mis- 
Sissippi. John Williams is a native of Auburn 
who holds bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in English from 
Auburn University and who has 
just returned from a teaching 
tour in Europe with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s overseas oper- 
ations. In mid-July, Joel and I 
embarked on anattempt to teach 
English to Laotian refugees in 
the Auburn-Opelika area. On 
the first of September, John joined Joel and me 
as a welcome addition to a team bone-weary 
from a surprisingly difficult task made even 
worse by the unprecedented heat wave of this 
past summer. 

Our small band of Laotian students repres- 
ents a remarkably broad range of educational 
and cultural experiences. The most sophisti- 
cated of them is a quiet young man of twenty- 
seven who speaks three languages: Yao, Lao, 
and Chinese. He reads and writes Lao and Chi- 
nese, but not his native Yao, which possesses no 
alphabet of its own and no written tradition. 
Two other students have gone to college for a 
' year or two, studying in their native Lao. They 
understand a few French phrases spoken in a 
classroom context of basic English. Three other 
students seem to have had the equivalent of a 
high school education in Lao, and most of the 
remainder have never enjoyed the privilege of 
literacy in any language. 

Neither Joel, John, nor I know a single word 
of any Oriental language, and our presumed 
literacy in classroom French proves of little avail 
in attempts to communicate at a survival level. 
Thus, our only instrument for intellectual con- 
tact remains that much-abused American ver- 
sion of English, which Joel, John, and I usually 
take for granted and which becomes for our 
students an exasperating and almost insoluable 
mystery. 

Several weeks into the program, our rate of 
progress in the teaching and learning of English 
remains an open question. On the best days we 
enjoy some mini-conversations on the most 
basic of subjects and find it surprisingly stimu- 
lating to exchange bits of information about 
marital and parental status, the vagaries of the 
weather, likes and dislikes in food, and the 
plants and animals which grow in Laos. On the 
worst days, mental fatigue precipitates an almost 
impenetrable fog of linguistic and cultural diffi- 
culties in which we struggle furiously and 
impotently, 

Our students range in age froin eighteen to 
fifty-four years—state and federal regulations 
forbid any efforts to teach those very young and 
supple minds which may be served by the public 
schools. However, the young sometimes visit 
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A Limited View ............... 


our classroom as able unpaid assistants. Our 
most capable aide is a nine-year-old who has 
spent five years in Indochina and four years in 
Opelika. She speaks and reads English flawlessly 
and rattles along in Lao at an incredible rate, 
delighting her Laotian auditors so much that we 
must assume that she is as fluent in her native 
tongue as she is in English. Day after day, she 
reminds us of the desirability of providing effec- 
tive linguistic training during the formative 
years of early childhood. 

However, Joel, John, and I have discovered 
that, contrary to popular opinion, older people 
can learn a foreign language. One of our most 
apt students is our fifty-four-year-old. It is true 
that English cadences often tangle his tongue 
into something resembling the twisted shoela- 
ces of an awkward schoolboy—Heé has demon- 
strated the fact by extending that tortured 
member for public inspection upon the most 
frustrating occasions. But he always listens, 
takes copious notes, and understands. And on 
the*best of days, he fires off a series of precise 
English phrases and sentences with a clipped 
Germanic accent. 

Despite their varied-educational and cultural 
experiences, our Laotian students have at least 


three things incommon: All manifest that lovely 
Oriental restraint which appears in an almost 
stoic indifference to personal discomfort and in 
unfailing courtesy which matches the fabled 
Southern manners of antebellum days. All of 
them have fled to these shores as refugees from. 
the Communist tidal wave which has engulfed 
their homeland, and the word Communist almost 
shatters their otherwise unshakable composure. 
And all of them possess an unusually lively sense 
of humor—they amuse us constantly with delib- 
erate exaggerations of the worst lapses in our 
Southern accents and with Shakespearean puns 
in broken English. 


Normally, Joel, John, and I attain the satisfac- 
tion necessary to keep going by measuring care- 
fully the painfully slow progress of our students 
through the vagaries of English pronunciation 
and the complexities of English syntax. But 
sometimes, in our better moments, we regret 
the necessity of correcting errors which often 
contain an irresistible charm. Once in the early 
days of our program, an unusually petite version 
of Hedy Lamarr in her late teens approached me 
with a sweet smile and this stimulating ques- 
tion: “Sir, will you please take me to a star?” 
Outside the temperature had again topped one- 
hundred for the umpteenth consecutive day, and 
the idea of fleeing upward into a cool, dark sky 
with a diminutive raven-tressed beauty con- 
tained such a powerful appeal that I had to exert 
a monumental effort of the will to attack the 
obvious semantic problem. Together the stu- 
dent and I unravelled the linguistic knot, and I 
drove her and three other students by Kroger’s 
(a star), where she purchased the ingredients for 
a nourising Laotian meal for her hardworking 
young husband. 


In the weeks since she unwittingly posed that 
provocative question, our petite student has 
become a star in the study of English, progress- 
ing so rapidly that we will probably employ her 
as an assistant teacher when Joel Alvis goes back 
to fulltime doctoral studies later this fall. How- 
ever, my great satisfaction with this young lady’s 
linguistic achievement has been and will remain 
tempered by the realization that neither Joel, 
John, nor I are likely ever again to receive an 
invitation to elope into the heavens with an 
exotic beauty. 
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Esoterica for Everyone 


Long Live The Knights 
By Bob Sanders °52 | 


Now, after the last, lingering aftertones have 
died away and all the horns have been put back 
into their cases for another year, let’s look back 
for a moment in fondness at what has become 
truly a phenomenon, the annual Auburn Knights 
reunion. 

‘The week after it is murder,” one veteran of 
many of these yearly get-togethers commented 
in the wee hours of the Sunday morning after 
the last one. | 

That's not hard to understand. The next few 
days after one of these events is pretty rough on 
just innocent observers who only go out to listen 
and enjoy during the official performances, 

For the participants, it’s about a three-or four- 
day jam session, almost non-stop, from Wed- 
nesday or Thursday when Knights of old come 
trickling in to the motel and start lubricating 
slides and valves and getting reeds adjusted to 
satisfaction and stringed instruments tuned up 
and bodily thirsts and appetites properly attend- 
ed to, till the bloody marys and farewells Sunday. 

There’s nothing else quite like it. It’s nostal- 
gia, but, never forget, it’s not JUST nostalgia— 
it’s great music; not only music of the 30s, 40s, 
60s, 70s, but also music of the 80s by the fine 
group of musicians who comprise the current 
edition of the Knights, several of whom, by the 
way, had the good fortune to be able to come up 
through the ranks of Tommy Goff’s Auburn 
High Band and Lab Band. 

The formal concerts were structured to per- 
mit performances by the bands of various eras. 
On Saturday night, for instance the first hour 


was devoted to the band of the 30s, with Mr. 


Starnes of Alex City hanging his tenor saxo- 
phone from the corner of his mouth and leading 
his contemporaries through evocative medley 
after evocative medley of those gorgeous 30s 
popular songs, practically all of which have 
become enduring standards. Some of the arrange- 
ments were stocks, some were done by band 
members, but all immediately conjure up visions 
of dancing, dreamlike, in-some elegant hotel 
ballroom... “And now, from the beautiful Blue 
Room of the Roosevelt hotel, overlooking down- 
town New Orleans, we present for your dining 
and dancing pleasure, the music of....” 

The Knights could very probably have become 
a nationally-known, “name” big band. A lot of 
famous bands got their starts on college cam- 
puses, Les Brown, Johnny Long, Erskine Haw- 
kins, and the Knights of the 30s were quite 
comparable to other traveling bands of the day. 
They had to make a decision, it was explained at 
this last reunion, whether to go professional, or 
to stick closer to Auburn and use the Knights as 
a musical way for students to pay their way 


through college. The latter platform won, and. 


after 50 years, the number of fine players who 
have passed through the organization begins to 
be fascinating, especially the percentage of all of 
them who are willing (indeed, eager!) to cajole 
and wheedle and nurse old embrasures back into 
shape, and to make the (often long) trips back to 
the Plains each year for the reunion. 
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The annual first weekend in August affair, 


which started several years ago and has been 


picking up steam ever since—SRO both nights 


“fora good while now—has become so popular, 


in fact, that the governing body of the Knights 
alumni group is facing another decision, whether 
to go whole hog and rent the coliseum or some- 
thing and make a huge festival of the thing, sort 
of like the Newport Festival; or to back off a 
little and keep it “family,’ with a couple of 


nights of blowing and partying and reminiscing, 


all in the finest Knights tradition. 

If they were to ask me, which, of course, they 
won’t and shouldn't, I would recommend the 
latter course, even though I might not get to go, 
since I fear that letting the thing get too big 
would almost inevitably dilute the product, and 
it could eventually get to be something like the 
farce called the Atlanta Jazz Festival (or some- 
thing), which, a further reading of the ad 
reveals, features not a single jazz player. 

Lhope they keep it strictly Knights, and, Lord 
knows, there are obviously enough willing and 
able players among the ranks of past, present 
and future to keep joyful noises coming for years 
and decades and.... 

Anyway, this particular year, we only got to go 
one night of the reunion, Saturday. After the 30s 
band, there was the 40s band, the current band 


~~ 
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Dave Edwards of Lawrence Welk Fame 


(in the baby blue tuxedoes), and the “house” 
band or “all-star” band or “football” (since it is 


going to play. at halftime—and for a dance 


later—on a football Saturday this fall*) band; or 
whatever you might choose to call it, a band 
made up of outstanding players from all eras, all 
of. them laying down wonderful sounds, from - 
original Basie charts to that most popular 
Knights arrangement of all, their version of the 
Gene Krupa version of ‘Boogie Blues” and lay- — 


ing them down in such a way that would have 


made the Count or Krupa smile with pleasure, 
just as visitor Charlie Spivak, leader of one of the 
major league big bands, smiled and applauded 
with obvious joy and delight. 
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- ‘Truly remarkable drummer’ Sonny Harris 


And who wouldn't have smiled with pleasure. 
Anybody who could be around, for instance, that _ 
truly remarkable drummer, Sonny Harris—in 


the big band setting, and then later, downstairs 


with a few blowers like Willie Hammett and 
Rick Bell as they ripped off chorus after chorus 
of Monk’s “Straight, No Chaser’—and not 


smile with pleasure, just ought not be be there, 


ought, in fact, to be put away somewhere. I've 
heard a heap of drummers in my day, and I 
hereby categorically state that the debonair Mr. 


Harris, who does it all with such apparent non- 


chalance and effortlessness, is as good as I ever 
heard anywhere, anytime. I have spoken. 

In still another room, after hours, more main- 
stream jazz—lawyers, stockbrokers, merchants, 
salesmen—wailing away, accepting the chal- 
lenge every few bars when solo time comes 
around, as the rhythm section provides a rock- 
solid foundation for them. Even a fiddle player a 
la Stephane Grappelly, and anybody who knows 
the Quintet of the Hot Club of France’s music is 
high on my list. 

“Some kids asked my kids where we were 
going on vacation. ‘Why, to the Auburn Knights 
reunion, of course, they said, as if to imply, 
‘Doesn't everybody?” 

“These old guys knock me out,” said a some- 
what younger—not all that much—ex-Knight. 
“The adrenalin flows, and for a few days they're 
19 again.” | 

Ain't it the truth, marching srounid the pool at 
four in the morning to “When the Saints Go 
Marching In,” and all. 

Long live the Auburn Knights. 


*October 4. Contact Kit Greene in the Alumni Office for tickets 
(205) 826-4234. Proceeds go to the Music Department. 
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The Alumnews 
_ Interviews ) 
_ The President 


Many Auburn alumni have met Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hanly Funderburk over the 
past two months as they have traveled to 
_ Auburn Club meetings across the South. 
For the benefit of alumni who haven't had 
that opportunity, Dr. Funderburk talked to 
Alumnews editor Kaye Lovvorn on July 30. 
That interview is printed below. For a 
more personal look at the president and his 
family, see the October issue when we will 
_. havea story based on an interview with 
Mrs. Funderburk. 


Dr. Funderburk, I know that you've 
spent most of your time since you’ve been 
here working on budgets. And I know 
_ that higher education has a morale prob- 
lem—Auburn has a morale problem. 
What are your plans for helping that 
Situation? 

My plans are, of course, to see that. our 
people are supported as well as they can be 
supported within the resources available. 
We have just gone through a year with very 
little. in the way of salary improvement. 
We are getting ready for another year and 
another budget while in the process we 
find that proration is with us again. This is 
going to affect what we can do for our 
people. Salaries still have a high priority 
with me and I think with the Board of 
Trustees also. So we're doing everything 
that’s possible to keep a significant salary 
increase in the budget.* Now there is one 
thing that worries us about the improve- 
ment and this had to do with the possibility 
of proration again next year which will be 
‘the third year in a row. We will go ahead 
and finish the budget. We will submit it to 
the board for their approval and if they 
approve, we will give the deans and direc- 
tors their budgets and tell them that they 
should be prepared to handle a six percent 
proration for 1980-81. It’s going to be diffi- 
cult, but I think we can still do that. This 


means we will probably have proration the 


third year in a row. This has got to stop. 
Somewhere along the line, we've got to get 
our income and our expenditure situation 
balanced. We can’t continue to spend more 
than we take in. 


One of my usual questions when I inter- 
view someone is ‘How did you get to 
Auburn?’ I read somewhere that you said 
you drove right down Main Street in 
Tuscaloosa and headed on to Auburn. 
That's right. 


Why did you choose to come.to school at 
Auburn? 
Well, I really never-did think about going 


anywhere else, although I lived within 35. 


- miles of Tuscaloosa and within 50 miles of 
Mississippi State. My father had gone here. 
My family thought about Auburn and 


"The approved budget gives faculty and 
staff raises ranging from six to sixteen per- 
cent, with the average raise being nine 
percent. 
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talked about Auburn, and I just never really 


gave any other school a thought. 


I know you grew up ona farm. What sort 
of farm was it? 

It was a family farm, with row crops, 
timber, and cattle. | 


When you came to Auburn to study agri- 
culture, what did you plan to be? 

I've set out to do two things in my life. One 
was to go back and run the family farm. Of 
course, when | finished Auburn, I had gone 
through the ROTC progam and I had two 
years of military duty waiting. This was 
right at the end of the Korean Conflict. By 
the time I got back, the farm situation 
didn’t look too good, so I decided to return 
to Auburn to work on a master’s degree. I 


_ got interested in what I was doing and 


decided to go on for a Ph.D. It was at that 
time that I changed my plan about farming 
“and wanted to become a scientist. I never 
thought about being an administrator— 
that never crossed my mind. 


I had not realized until I read back over 
your resume recently, that before you 
_went to AUM, your administrative expe- 
rience was very limited. Is that right? 
One year in the Graduate School? 

That’s right. The first administrative 
experience I had was in the Graduate 
School as an assistant dean, although I did 
gain some experience in terms of running a 


~ research program—and really, I think that’s 


where I became an administrator without 
knowing it. Even after I accepted the posi- 
tion in the Graduate School, I was still 
doing research and still served as major 
professor for six or eight graduate stu- 
dents. 


Who were some of your best professors. 


when you were at Auburn? 

To answer that is kind of risky. I did have 
some good ones, but I'd have to consider 
Don Davis the best. He was my major 
professor for my master’s but I had him as 
an undergraduate as well. 


As an alumnus and Life Member of the 
Alumni Association, what do you see as 
the role of alumni in Auburn University 
during your years of leadership? 

Of course, being an alumnus, I have a very 
special feeling about the place, and so I 
know how other alumni feel. I don’t know 
that I can explain it, but there’s something 
special about Auburn. Because of this, I 


_ think we're going to be successful at any- 


thing we set out to do where we ask 
Auburn alumni and friends for support. By 
and large, people believe in this university. 
They always have and we hope that they 
always will. Of course we intend to meet 
with as many alumni as we possibly can. As 
you know, I’m meeting one or two groups a 
week now and eventually we will try to 
meet with all alumni groups. I think that’s 
a very important part of what we do. We 
want them to ask us questions and give us 


their advice and we'll certainly do what we 
can do within the resoufces available. 


Dr. Funderburk, what is your philosophy 


concerning the role of athletics at Auburn 
University? 7 

Athletics have always been very important 
at Auburn University. It has helped us with 
our visibility more than anything else. 
Now I would be happy if academe could do 
that as well and we certainly are going to 
work toward that end. But when you've got 
something going for you like our athletic 
program, which gives you this visibility 
throughout the world, then I think you 
need to take advantage of it and we intend 
to do that. This is an area where Coach 
Jordan contributed greatly to this institu- 
tion. | remember making a statement at 
the time of his death that he did more to 
improve the visibility of this institution 
than anyother person. 

[The Alumnews asked Dr. Funderburk 
further specific questions about the athletic 
programs at Auburn. However, he pre- 
ferred to wait to answer those questions 
until he had hada chance to study Auburn’s 
current athletic situation in all its compli- 
cations and ramifications. He indicated 
that some of the questions about Auburn 
athletics especially athletic funding are 
tough questions but ones that “need to be 
addressed.” We will return to those ques- 
tions in an interview with Dr. Funderburk 
later this year.] 


You mentioned in April when you ad- 
dressed the general faculty that the best 
job at university was that of a full profes- 
sor. What do you miss most about teach- 
ing and would you ever-go back to it? 

Well, I'm afraid that, being in the area | 


“was in, I couldn’t go back to it, having been 


away now for ten or’eleven years—that 
would be out of the question. The thing 
that I enjoyed most about teaching was the 
fact that I was working with young people 
every day and I don’t get to do that now. At 
the time I was teaching, I was also doing 
research and I enjoyed research as much— 


or more than—teaching. I still had a 


number of students in the laboratory with 
me, graduate students primarily. I made 
that statement then that a full professor is 
the best job any university has to offer. 
(Laughing) | still believe that. 


Do you have a ten-year plan or a five-year 
plan for Auburn? I’m probably asking 
this before you've made plans, but I think 
alumni are very concerned about where 
Auburn’s going. What’s going to be its 
direction? 

We really have not had time to develop 
this, but next fall we will initiate our self- 
study for the reaffirmation of the accredita- 
tion by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools, which is our overall 
accrediting agency and that is done very ten 
years. Now in connection with that and 
maybe even prior to that, we will start a 
five-year plan. I'm not much for ten-year 
plans; that really is too long. During this 
coming year, we will lay the ground work 
for that, developing guidelines, for a study 
that will run in conjunction with the self- 
study. To be quite honest with you, we have 
yust been so involved in this financial crisis 
until we haven't had time to think ahead. 
We haven't had time to do any program 


planning and that’s needed very badly. In 
order to get through the 80's, we know that 
management is going to be very, very 
important and in order to manage you have 
to have a plan. Of course our first plan is to 
see that our expenditures don’t exceed our 
income. Once we have that solved we can 
do some of the other things that are badly 


needed. 


Most of us have been very interested in 
your creating the position of vice presi- 
dent for agriculture. How do you per- 
ceive that position’s aiding agriculture in 
Alabama and the South? 

Agriculture is just like any other segment 
of this university. That is, they are going to 
have to do more with less. Any unit of a 


Major umiversity is responsible for three 


things; namely, teaching, research, and 
extension. And in many cases one person is 
involved in all three or at least two. We just 
believe that we can do more for the state as 
far as agriculture is concerned if we bring 
these three segments together. 


You are also going to be naming an exec- 
utive vice president. I noticed that The 
Plainsman quoted you as saying that the 
executive vice president would be in 
charge of academics and research as well 
as administration. Is that right? 

Yes, that’s right. I think Auburn had an 
executive vice president several years ago. 
Of course we have a position now that’s 
vacant, the administrative vice president. 
So we're just taking that position and 
enlarging it just a little. I really think that 
someday that position probably should be 
titled provost or something of that nature. 


Does this mean that we will be doing 
away with some current vice presidential 
positions? 

We really haven't had time to work all of 
that out yet. We're going to start with 
executive vice president and then we'll take 
a look at the others. 


Do you plan to replace Dean Cater? To 
fill her position? 

As you probably know, when I came there 
were four people in the student affairs area 
who reported to the president. This was a 
very unusual arrangement. On most cam- 
puses you find one person in charge of 
student affairs, so it’s our intention to 
move toward that sometime within the 
next three months. So we will not have a 
dean of student life. 


A man of your academic and administra- 
tive qualifications has had opportunities 
to go lots of other places. What's kept you 


at Auburn? 


Llove Auburn. I love Alabama—by that I’m 
talking about the state of Alabama. Au- 
burn’s been good to me. My family’s been 
very happy here, so we haven't been anx- 
ious to do anything else at all other than 
continue to serve. 


Dr. Funderburk, how would you define 
an educated person? 

(In mulling over the question for a few 
moments, Dr. Funderburk commented on 


> 


the inability of knowing all about “physics 
and chemistry, and the Bible and mathe- 
matics and all the rest.””) An educated per- 
son is one who knows he doesn’t have all 
the answers but he knows where and how 
to find the answers and has the basic 
knowledge to further analyze information 
to reach logical decisions. If that definition 
sounds like one that a scientist would give 
you, please remember that I spent a large 


portion of my career doing research at 
Auburn. 


Since you’ve been at Auburn, you’ve dis- 
cussed the financial situation as Auburn’s 
main problem. You've mentioned on 
several occasions that Auburn is seeking 
its ‘fair share’ of the education money in 
Alabama. How are you going about see- 
ing that we get it in the future? What's 
our game plan? 

Our game plan is to make everybody in this 
state aware of the fact that Auburn is still 
funded worse than anybody else in the 
state—both campuses. We are not at this 
point setting out to talk about raising taxes 
or anything of that nature, but what we are 
talking about is that whatever amount of 
money the taxpayers decide they're going 
to provide for education that the students 
on our two campuses receive their fair 
share. We're not asking for any more than 
their fair share, and we're really going to 
work to see that they don’t get any less. Our 
game plan is to be talking to county com- 
mittees, to talk to every alumni group we 
can find, to friends, and to anybody else 
who will listen to us. The records all show 
that for the last decade Auburn has been 
right at the bottom. 


Let’s say that in two or three years, we're 
still at the bottom. What alternatives do 
you see? 

Work a little harder. This problem can be 
solved. I don’t think it’s a problem that 
doesn't have a solution. It may take three 
years to solve it, or it might take five, but 
I'm going to be very disappointed if we 
don’t see some real progress within two or 
three years. 


Two words we've heard frequently in 
your administration are quality and effi- 
ciency. Trying to judge either one of 
those in a university it seems would lead 
to some tough decisions. How do you go 
about determining efficiency, in regard, 


- say to classes? 


Certainly I can’t be involved in the day-to- 
day running of any school. That’s the 
responsibility of the deans and vice presi- 
dents. I think that I must get my philo- 
sophy regarding this matter across to them 
and they in turn can take it from there. 
Now a lot of people don’t think that quality 
and efficiency go together. If you cut back 
on funding, some people think you auto- 
matically reduce the quality, but I don't 
think that has to be the case. You know, it 
would be very easy for us to sit here and 
take what little money we get and give 
everybody and every program, say, a three 
percent increase. But somebody has to start 
looking at productivity and start making 
some decisions based on productivity. There 


might be some programs that didn’t need ~ 


anything and some that would warrant 
twice as much as they were getting. 


How do you judge productivity? 
We do three things at this institution: 
teaching, research, and extension. We have 


unit heads at various levels. Really the key 
to measuring productivity is the depart- 
ment head. And you hear a lot of pros and 
cons about this particular issue. I am con- 
vinced that the administrator at the de- 
partment head level can evaluate his peo- 
ple and he can do that in several ways. He 
can determine what kind of teacher he is by 
talking to students; what kind of research- 
er by the papers he publishes and how 
successful he is in obtaining grants and 
contracts. So there are ways, and I think it 
is the responsibility of the administrator to 
make those tough decisions—and they are 
tough sometimes. 


Dr. Funderburk, you have mentioned 
developing some Auburn programs to 
national recognition. Could you be more 
specific? 

I'm not ready to identify any at this particu- 
lar time, but we do have some programs at 


Auburn that are getting close to national 


recognition—or at least I hope we do. And 
we have some that are what I call submar- 
ginal. They just don’t have enough stu- 
dents enrolled in them to be productive. 
They are not producing many credit hours 
and we're just going to have to close some 
of them down and divert some of those 
monies to some of those programs that 
may be on the edge of greatness. 


Do you foresee closing any of these pro- 
grams in the next year, or will that come 
after the self-study? 

When you talk about teaching programs, it 
make take two or three years in order for 
the students currently enrolled to graduate. 
Research and extension programs can be 
handled in less time. During the next two 
or three years we have some major deci- 
sions in front of us. 


So, basically you'll be making your deci- 
sions based on the number of students 
enrolled and the number of credit hours 
produced? 

Yes. 


What can we expect to see in the way of 
administrative changes in the next few 
months? 

Of course you've already asked me about 
student affairs. We will continue to refine 
that area and make it more responsive to 
students and make it more efficient in 
terms of the housing area—which has to 
pay its own way. We've mentioned the two 
new positions, the vice president for agri- 
culture and the position of the executive 
vice president. There may be some other 
changes that will come later, but I think the 
major adjustments will be done when these 
positions are filled. 


At some point you mentioned broaden- 
ing Auburn’s base of students and then 
you referred to Auburn on Founders’ 
Day as the “people’s university.” Can you 
foresee any attempt to attract students by 
lowering standards? Either standards for 
admission or on campus? 

I doubt very seriously that there will be any 
lowering of standards. I hope that the ACT 
and SAT test scores for high school stu- 
dents have bottomed out and will tend to 
improve in the near future. And, if that is 


the case, then more students would qualify 


for Auburn’s current standards. 


You mentioned implementing some of 
the programs at AUM here. What specif- 
ically did you have in mind? 

One of the things is better utilization of 
space. Look at the classrooms around the 
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AUBURN’S FIRST FAMILY—Gathered for a family portrait are Auburn President and Mrs. Hanly 
Funderburk '53 and their children. From left are Mrs. Funderburk; Ken, currently a senior at Auburn University 
in Montgomery; Debra Funderburk Dahl and her husband, Jim Dahl, both members of the class of 1976; and 
President Funderburk. 


campus. They are used three or four hours 
in the morning and two or three hours in 
the afternoon—in fact very little from 
mid-afternoon on and practically no class- 
rooms are used at night. With the prob- 
lem of obtaining funds for capital im- 
provements, that might be one solution to 
our problem. We certainly would operate 
more economically if we could produce 
more credit hours within the same space 
that we have now. 


Would that possibly be teaching advanced 
courses that the junior college programs 
around here don’t teach? Or have you 
planned that far yet? 

I really haven't gotten that far. We would 
have to do research to determine what the 
market would be. 


What do you do for relaxation? 

I used to play golf. At least about once every 
two weeks. For the last three months, I’ve 
caught up on my reading on weekends. 


What do you read? 

Well, I read all the material we get from 
the American Council on Education and all 
the material we get from the National 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
grant Colleges. I read the Chronicle [of 
Higher Education] and then the materials 
from the various agencies of the federal 
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government such as the Department of 
Education and the National Science Foun- 
dation. Then, within the state, the Com- 
mission on Higher Education is sending us 
a lot of material that we have to keep up 
with—and on and on and on. 


What would you read for pleasure if you 
had time? | 

I think I would read three news magazines 
a week if I had time. I would enjoy that. It 


has been a long time since I had time for a 
good book. 


What do you and your wife do for 
entertainment? 

We like to visit with friends. When we 
lived in Montgomery we had a supper club 
with friends in our neighborhood and we 
liked to visit with neighbors. We both 
enjoy athletics, especially football and bas- 
ketball and we probably will attend most of 


the games. She enjoys them as much as I 
do. 


One final question, Dr. Funderburk. I 
know that budgets have been your first 
priority. Anyone who’s walked through 
the Engineering School and read the pap- 
ers, knows that engineering has to come 
second. What's third? | 


I think third would have tobe the marginal 


programs. 


Archives Houses 
Jewels of Past: 
Letters, Photos 


By Pat Keller 69 


_ The woman owned a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson and said that she would 
give it to the Auburn Archives “someday,” 
but one summer she and her husband left 
the old family home in Notasulga for a visit 
to Florida, and the house—and the letter— 
burned while they were gone. - 

An Alabama Congressman’s wife gave a 
file cabinet full of her husband’s papers to 
the Archives, but when Archivist Allen 
Jones asked what had happened to the bulk 
of her husband's correspondence, she re- 
plied: “Well, they shipped all that stuff 
back from Washington and it stayed in the 


garage a long time, and finally I cleaned out © 


the garage and burned all of it. It was just in 
the way.” 

Then there is the story of the loss of the 
Abbott Collection, perhaps the greatest 
tragedy of the lot. Mr. Abbott was Auburn’s 
university photographer from the late 19th 
through the early 20th century and also the 
photographer for much of East Alabama at 
large. When he died in the early Thirties, 
Mr. Jernigan, an Opelika photographer 
who had worked with him, went to Mr. 
Abbott's widow to try to purchase his col- 
league’s cameras, equipment, and glass 
plate negatives. 

“When Mr. Jernigan got to the house,” 
Dr. Jones relates,‘the widow said, ‘Well, I 
just paid a man $15 to haul it all off to the 
garbage.’ So Mr. Jernigan races off to the 
garbage dump only to find that what would 
have been the most extensive photograph 
collection possible of East Alabama and the 
university has just been burned.” 

Such stories are legion among archivists, 
says Dr. Jones, explaining that to most 
people “paper stuff seems so useless...just 
Grandmama’s and Granddaddy’s old junk. 
That's why most papers get burned or 
thrown out.” 

There are other reasons for the loss of 
historical material, he adds, such as cine 
transient nature of today’s society and the 
fact that many people have little or no 
storage area. And when older members of 
the family die or go to a retirement or 
nursing home, the family must clean out 
the old homeplace and dispose of every- 
thing. But the crux of the matter, as Dr. 
Jones and his staff see it, is that people 
seldom make provisions for materials such 
as family correspondence, photographs, 
journals, or diaries. 

“People get things, like family papers, 
and the things become part of them and 
their lives,” Dr. Jones explains. ‘They 
don’t want to part with them while they're 
alive, and they don’t realize the danger of 
losing what they have—through fire or 
other disaster while they have them, or 
through disposal by younger family mem- 
bers when they, the old people who have 
cherished these things, no longer have con- 
trol of them.” 

People assume that because they value a 


diary or postcard collection or the family. 


scrapbooks that other family members will 
want to inherit these items, says the Ar- 
chives staff, but such is not always the case. 
Dr. Jones points to urban renewal for 
evidence. 


$ 


PHOTOGRAPHS—Among the most valuable collections in the Auburn Archives are its photograph collec- 
tions. Here Archivist Allen Jones '52, right, shows Lee County Historian Dr. Alexander Nunn '24 some 
photographs recently acquired of Alabama farm groups, short courses, farming methods, etc., in the Twenties. 
A selection of the photos are being used for an essay in an issue of A/abama Life magazine currently in press. 


“When urban renewal comes into an 
area, he says, ‘‘or the city begins to change 
and people begin to tear down the old 
houses, especially houses that have been 
rental property and have been neglected 
for years, somebody will finally go into the 
attics and find old boxes and trunks of 
family stuff that’s been there for years, 
much of it ruined or unidentifiable.” 

More often than not, says Dr. Jones, the 
contents are thrown out and whatever they 
would have added to history is lost forever. 
Occasionally, however, theré are excep- 
tions, and it is probably these exceptions 
that keep Dr. Jones and his staff from 
remaining in a state of extreme frustration. 

Dr. Jones cites one case in which a young 
lady came down from New York to settle 
the family estate in Tuskegee. “Ms. Eliza- 
beth Wilder knew the girl and her family,” 
Dr. Jones says. ‘The girl was cleaning out 
everything. Ms. Wilder told her, said, ‘Why 
don’t you get all that together? Allen Jones 
at the Auburn Archives might like to have 
it.’ " Consequently the girl put the family 
Papers into garbage bags and took them to 
the Archives. 

“These are family papers that go back to 
the 1820's,” Dr. Jones exclaims happily, 
“family papers that go back three or four 
generations! She just cleaned it out and put 
it in garbage sacks and brought it to us. She 
did keep some diaries, but she said she 
would let us copy them.” 

Old homes aren’t the only places that 
hold historical material, however. Dr. Jones 
and his assistant, Bill Sumners, got “a real 
collection” of ledgers and other papers 
from the attic of an old stope’at Gold Hill. 
“A Mr. Rush, who ne hs building, 
called us, and we went out there and 
crawled up into the attic,” Dr. Jones says, 
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adding that it is a pity that the discovery 
came so late—“‘a lot of stuff had been eaten 
or damaged by bugs and rats.” 

Two of the more incredible stories in- 
volve the prized Knox and Duggar Collec- 
tions, now safely housed in the Archives 
and currently being catalogued. The Knox 
Collection cdnsists of thousands of 8x10 
glass plate negatives taken by a prominent 
Birmingham photographer, while the Dug- 
gar Collection consists of family papers 
dating to before the Civil War (A young 
family member rescued her love letters 
from the collection.) as well as the only 
pre-1921 School of Agriculture records 
owned by the University. 

The Archives acquired the Knox Collec- 
tion, says Dr. Jones, “because bulks of 
things get-in people's way.” Bobby Rowe, a 
Birmingham photographer, rescued the 
collection of 40,000 or so negatives when 
the building where the collection. was 
housed faced renovation and the negatives, 
which were still in Mr. Knox's studio, were 
about to be thrown out. 

“Bobby asked what they were going to 
do with it and they said they were just 
going to throw it out,” relates Dr. Jones, 
“so they said if he'd move it he could have 
it. Well, he got it. He had to move it out the 
window with a crane—just boxes and 
boxes of these glass negatives which are 
just as heavy as hell—wooden boxes of 
them. 

“He had most of his basement full of 
these things—one whole side of it—and 
his wife was having a fit. At the same time, 
Dr. McMillan from Auburn’s History De- 
partment was doing this pictorial history 
of Birmingham and went to see Mr. Rowe 
and asked Rowe what he was going to do 
with the collection. Mr. Rowe laughed and 


said if he didn’t get rid of it his wife was 
going to divorce him, so he guessed he was 
going to throw it away. So we rented a 
U-Haul and went after it.” 

As Dr. Jones and Mr. Sumners say, a 
photographer can make a lot of photo- 
graphs from about 1900-1973, but more 
important than sheer numbers, at least to 
Archives personnel, is the fact that this 
man, whose clientele included the promi- 
nent people of Birmingham, kept cards 
with the photographs identifying the sub- 
jects. “Mr. Knox photographed so many 
individuals and weddings that the records 
are very important for identification,” says 
Bill Sumners. In fact, Mr. Sumners says 
that people from Montgomery, Birming- 
ham, and other nearby areas often come to 
the Archives hoping to find photographs 
of their grandparents and other relatives in 
the collection. 

But it is the story of Prof. J. A. Duggar’s 
papers that Dr. Jones terms “the most 
unbelievable thing,” primarily because Mrs. 
Duggar “was a historian, wrote a thesis on 
Mr. Duggar, knew about Auburn and was 
connected with Auburn.” Furthermore, Dr. 
Jones says, ‘“The family had a feeling of 
history and a feeling of family, and yet just 
died and left all of this stuff to be thrown 
away. 

Actually, however, the Duggar papers 
weren't thrown away—not exactly. They 
were carted off by a local antique dealer 
who offered to clean out the basement of 
the family home in return for the basement 
contents. Fortunately, two Auburnites with 
a penchant for old books stopped by the 
shop, noted box after box of what appeared. 
to be very old Auburn University records, 
and called the Archives. According to Dr. 
Jones, it was a race-against-time story, with 
the Archives staff arriving minutes in 
advance of a cloudburst and the garbage- 
man to seize a pile of antebellum corres- 
pondence that had been dumped behind 
the shop. 

“When we got to the shop,” Dr. Jones 
says, ‘the owner says, ‘Yeah, there’s some 
stuff over there, but I had my helper clean 
all that paper out and throw it under the 
pecan tree out back.’ That's where we 
found all the really old stuff of the family. 
Inside the shop, in letter boxes, were the 
records of the University, the only School 
of Agriculture records that survived the 
Comer Hall fire in 1920. The only records 
we have about Dr. Duggar are these, and he 
was the first head of Extension and of 
course for a time was over the Experiment 
Station too. He was here when the Exten- 
sion Service was formed.” 

According to Dr. Jones and Mr. Sumners, 
the antique dealer had been attracted by the 
trunks, about twenty of them; he had no 
interest in the papers. Nevertheless, the 
University had to buy its own records back 
from him. They have no idea why the 
records were in the Duggar basement, and 
the residents of the house were not imme- 
diate family members and probably had 
little information to offer on the subject. 
As Dr. Jones says, “It (getting the material) 
was just a fluke, a matter of somebody 
being in the right place at the right time. 
One more day and it would have been 
gone.” 

While Archives personnel lament the 
loss and near-loss of valuable research 
materials, they understand how such losses 
can occur. “Cleaning out a house is a 
chore,” says Dr. Jones, “and until some- 
body has done it, he doesn’t know how 
much of a chore!” Then he tells about the 


time that he was cleaning out a relative’s 
house and had to go back out to the curb to 
retrieve an old and valuable postcard col- 
lection now safe in the Archives. 

The University itself has been guilty of 
losing and damaging materials, Dr. Jones 
says, adding that he hopes those days are 
over. A few years ago, he relates, a welder 
working on a gutter at the Social Center set 
the roof on fire. Firemen went up into the 
attic and doused the flames—but not before 
many of Dean Cater’s records had been 
soaked. “We brought them over here and 
dried them out,” says Dr. Jones, “but if we 
had known they were there it would never 
have happened.” To prevent future mis- 
haps, Bill Sumners and Dave Rosenblatt, 
records manager for the Archives, are mak- 
ing an inventory of papers located through- 
out the University, trying to identify for 
the various departments those records 
which are and will be historically signifi- 
cant and which should be held or turned 
over for safekeeping. 


One of the purposes for gathering as 
much material as possible from across the 
campus is that records are in danger from 
insidious as well as overt damage, the 
Archives staff claims. Some records, such 
as old football films, have disappeared or 
have had sections clipped out of them. In 
the past, Dr. Jones says, there were few 
rules governing the dispersal of such items. 
Now, many of those things are lost. What 
the Archives would like, he says, is for 
former coaches and players who have old 
films to allow the Archives to make copies 
of them. “We're not trying to take any- 
thing away from anybody,” he explains; 
“we're trying to make our files as complete 
as possible. We'd like to have ai// of the 
history of Auburn sports. We don’t have 
that now.” 

Also, he explains, people often don’t 
realize that one of the greatest dangers 
facing historical materials is the environ- 
ment itself—heat, light, humidity, ultravi- 
olet rays. He recalls trying to laminate a 
copy of a rare newspaper, the East Alabam- 
tan, that was so fragile that “‘it was in pieces 
just from being handled.” Light, Dr. Jones 
warns, is a terrible enemy, fading docu- 
ments and photographs until they are no 
longer useful. Some things, he says, just 
shouldn't be framed and hung on a wall 
“and at the very least, anything of histori- 
cal value should be copied.” 

Of course, sometimes it is impossible to 
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get copies, not to mention originals. One ot 
the staff's favorite stories concerns the 
search for a picture of the Kopper Kettle, 
the late great Auburn diner. Although the 
Archives contained many, many photo- 
graphs of the Kopper Kettle site after the 
restaurant was blown off the map, the staff 
was unable to find a “before” shot—that is, 
until a local photographer came forward 
with an offer that the Archives could, and 
did, refuse. The photographer offered to 
sell the department a Kopper Kettle pho- 
tograph for the tidy sum of $1,000. “We 
thought that was ridiculous,” said one staff 
member, ‘“—and would have even if we 
had had the money.” 

The kicker to the story came later, how- 
ever, when a package arrived in Dr. Jones’ 
History Department mailbox. The pack- 
age, full of negatives, was from Dr. Samuel 
Snow of Architecture who, in 1970, before 
the fateful downtown blast, had assigned 
each of his urban planning students a street 
in downtown Auburn to photograph. “And 
guess what,” says Dr. Jones, “there was a 
picture of the old Kopper Kettle, with the 
old K. Thanks to Professor Snow, we not 
only have a better picture of the Kopper 
Kettle than the one the guy offered to sell 
us; we also got all these pictures of down- 
town Auburn before it was renovated.” 

Having a limited budget to work with, 
Archives personnel counted themselves 
doubly fortunate when another set of pho- 
tographs came their way, a donation from a 
lady whose father had taught at Auburn in 
the early 1900's. She not only gave the 
pictures, but also provided money to have 
the fading photos copied. The lady mailed 
the photograph albums from New York, 
then sent along $100, and asked her broth- 
ers and sisters to match her gift. Some of 
them did, says Dr. Jones, noting that had 
the woman not been passing through 
Auburn and stopped to visit she would 
probably never have heard of the Archives 
and donated her father’s picture books, 
which included photographs of the first 
steam tractors at Auburn. 

Other gifts have included faculty papers 
(“But not nearly enough of them,” says Bill 
Sumners.), the negative files of a man who 
was University photographer in the Thir- 
ties and Forties, and other items as varied 
as the paper they are printed on. In some 
cases, Auburn has complete sets of things; 
more often than not, something is missing 
from the various collections. For example, 
the Auburn Archives contains five of seven- 
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KNIGHT MEMORABILIA—One of Archives’ most extensive collections dealing with University history is 
that pertaining to the Auburn Knights Orchestra, which recently celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary. The 
collection includes the first coat designed for the Knights, shown above, as well as instruments, letters, pictures, 


etc. 
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SER VICE—Although many precious photographs, documents, and other items have been lost to bonfires, rats, 
and water damage, Archivist Allen Jones, right, and his staff are working hard to.see that henceforth Auburn 
history is preserved. For instance Records manager David Rosenblatt, center, has surveyed all the records on 
campus and made each area aware of the Archives’ purpose. Assistant Archivist Bill Sumners and Dr. Jones 
work with those on or off campus (such as The Alumnews) which have frequent need of their help in answering 


historical questions, supplying photographs, or providing displays. 


teen known Dent Plantation journals, and 
the archivists are happy to have them. 
They are not happy, however, that the 
journals are so scattered. 

“People need to think about the com- 
pleteness of things before they divide them 
up,” says Dr. Jones. “We have five of these 
journals, the University of Alabama has 
two, Professor Belser of our History De- 
partment has one, a lady in California has 
one, and so does a man in West Virginia. 
The journals were divided among relatives 
when the estate was settled, and the tragedy 
is that they aren't all together.” The jour- 
nals are really wonderful records of day to 
day life on the plantation, says Dr. Jones, 
and include mention of political and social 
events and some especially interesting ref- 
erences to the Reconstruction period. 

Among the families that did give proper 
consideration to keeping the family papers 
together was that of former Alabama gub- 
ernatorial candidate Reuben Kolb, who 
presented papers to the Archives several 
years ago. “The family centralized the pap- 
ers,’ Dr. Jones says, ‘so family members 
from all over the country and scholars and 
graduate students can come here or write 
to get information about them.” In fact, 
family members from Indiana came 
through Auburn last summer on their 
vacation just to let the children “go through 
Great-granddaddy’s papers and pictures,” 
and, says, Dr. Jones, another family group 
from Chicago came to Auburn last week, 
having planned their vacation around the 
Archives visit. 

One of the most active collections of 
varied materials in the Archives at present, 
says the staff, is the Auburn Knights Col- 
lection. It includes cartoons, films, pictures, 
letters, sheet music—and the coat off one 
Knight's back. The first coat designed for 
the Knights, the vintage 1930 model has 
a tiger embroidered on one side and “the 
Auburn Knights” embroidered on the 
other. This contribution came to Cleveland 
Adams through the mail, says Dr. Jones, 
and is one of the prize artifacts in the 
collection. Dr. Jones notes that the Knights 
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have a real sense of pride in their organiza- 
tion and its history and are very enthusias- 
tic about adding to the materials already in 
the Archives. Because of this, he says, they 
are willing to give up their personal me- 
morabilia so that other Knights can enjoy 
it. 7 

When someone comes by to see the col- 
lection, Dr. Jones says that he and they 
reminisce about the old days. Amazingly, ° 
the collection includes films made as far 
back as the Forties, of Big Jim Folsom and 
President Draughon (“looking like Mutt 
and Jeff,” says Dr. Jones) and of Knights 
members getting on and off buses and 
“doing all those things they did on trips!” 

Despite all the wonderful materials that 
the Archives now has, the staff admits that 
it has a “Christmas list” of sorts. Naturally, 
they would like to know about—and maybe 
even be given—family papers and photo- 
graphs and any and all documents of his- 
torical importance to Alabama and the 
Southeast and perhaps beyond. They would 
like all Glomerata and Plainsman and 
Alumnews photographers of yore to send 
them their negatives (“We have tremend- 
ous gaps in the Fifties and Sixties,” says Dr. 
Jones.). And they have individual requests 
too—like a photograph of Roy’s Diner. (“I 
know somebody out there has to have one,” 
laments Dr. Jones. “But where in the world 
ss it!) They even have wishes for the 
future historians of Auburn: “I wish,’ says 
Dr. Jones, ‘that they would take more pic- 
tures of the insides of buildings and of 
faculty members and fraternity houses— 
things that will give a sense of today’s his- 
tory.” The staff also would like for Auburn 
people to talk a little more into their tape 
recorders, thereby preserving stories of 
Auburn life, both past and present. (‘It 
isn’t the accuracy or even the truth that 
matters,” the staff says. “It’s the feeling 
that ‘this is what it was like when I was 
here.’ ’’) On the wish list or not, however, 
one thing is certain: whatever an individ- 
ual gives to the Archives will be appre- 
ciated. “It’s like this,” says Dr. Jones. 
“These things are our jewels.” 


Prof. Madison Jones 
University Alumni 
Writer-in-Residence 


By Penny Lynn Pool 


Madison Jones, Auburn professor of 
English and Alumni Writer-in-Residence, 
maintains such a low profile that Aubur- 
nites frequently have to be reminded that 
there is a critically-acclaimed author in 
their midst. Prof. Jones, a complex low-key 


person, neither seeks nor seems to enjoy 


publicity but he did agree to an Alumnews 
interview. And in that interview it became 

more obvious that this reserved yet power- 
ful personality can’t be neatly filed away 
under any label. Writer, teacher, father, 
husband, or farmer—he’s all these things 
integrated and more. Though it might 
seem incongruous that a man of letters is a 
man of the earth, Prof. Jones, a former 
center on the Vanderbilt football team, 
points out that through history writers 
haven't been namby-pambies, but farmers, 
soldiers, revolutionaries, and hunters. So 
he, a gentleman farmer, an avid fisherman 
and hunter, is following both Southern and 
literary tradition. Prof. Jones, who could be 
called a member of the Tennessee aristo- 
cracy, at one time broke and showed Ten- 
nessee walking horses for a living. Now he 
operates a small farm some ten miles from 
Auburn. ‘My little farm is my hobby,” he 
explains in a typically quiet manner. “I 
have a few cows and keep the farm in 
shape. My son Percy and I built a log cabin 
up there.” 


And that introduces another important 
aspect of Madison Jones—his family. Mar- 
ried for 29 years to Shailah McEvilly, he’s 
reared five children, three boys and two 
girls. He dedicated A Cry of Absence, his 
fifth novel and widely regarded as his best, 
to his wife and also to “Carroll, Percy, 
Ellen, Michael and Andrew, my beloved 
children whose unmuted presence added to 
the difficulties.” Prof. Jones is a family man 
who quite evidently wasn’t insulated in any 
ivory tower during the tumultous years he 
produced six critically-acclaimed novels. 


During those years, he also taught, ex- 
cepting the periods he held a Sewanee 
Review Fellowship, a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, and Rockerfeller Foundation Grant 
which gave him brief respites from teach- 
ing. Aspiring writers who fill his creative 
writing courses thrill partly because Prof. 
Jones has made it professionally and partly 
because of the matter-of-fact way he drops 
wisdom like the ashes of his ever-present 
cigarette. The tall, ruddy, white-haired 
man, usually dressed in a white shirt and 
nondescript pants, strolls into class right 
on time and begins delivering his lecture 
holding his cigarette in his inimitable style, 
sucking on it like a drowning diver on an 
oxygen line as he explains the fine points 

of certain works and authors. Even brief 
inattention results in missing meaty bits of 
information. He conveys an almost bored 
air much as if in a salon where the artistic 
gather and discuss their professions. Yet if 
someone interrupts with an embarrassingly 
stupid question, he always patiently answers 
something a seventh grader should know. 
And when someone maligns one of his 
favorite authors, Chekhov or Eudora Welty 
for instance, he just flinches and tries to 


impart some knowledge to the ignorant. 


Of course some of the authors whose 
works Prof. Jones uses in his courses are 
personal friends or acquaintances, which 
adds to the awe of aspiring Auburn authors. 
Georgia writer Flannery O'Connor, for 
instance, was his friend. The two corres- 
ponded and admired each other's work. 


- Although none of Miss O’Conner’s letters 


to him (they were misplaced) are included 
in the much acclaimed collection of her 
letters, The Habit of Being, printed last 
year, Prof. Jones is mentioned several 
times in the book. In one of the letters she 
wrote, “Madison Jones is a teacher at 
Auburn. He writes good books that receive 


absolutely no notice. He has all sorts of | 


schemes for getting out of teaching, but so 
far none of them have paid off. Last spring 
I gave him some geese as he said he would 
like to build up a goose trade, but all the 


geese died. He wants to try again this 


Spring. A very funny man.” Miss O’Con- 
nor’s comments touch on a quandry that is 


faced by all writers—how to earn a living » 


and write. Teaching is a compromiise reach- 
ed by many. Teaching, Prof. Jones says, “is 
very enjoyable when the class has a few 
bright students.” Otherwise, he finds it 
“like pulling teeth. A few good writers 
make the class.” Teaching creative writing 
is particularly trying. “It’s not accurate to 
say talent can be taught,’ says Prof. Jones. 
“If someone has talent, a good instructor 
can help you bring it out; he can show you 
some shortcuts. Usually each quarter I have 
two to three students who are talented but 
most don't go on with it.” Prof. Jones him- 
self didn’t realize he could write until his 
teachers at Vanderbilt pointed out his facil- 
ity with words. Donald Davidson, writer, 
poet, and Vanderbilt teacher, inspired Prof. 
Jones. Davidson’s praise, Prof. Jones says, 
“was like trumpets blowing.” 


Although the Auburn author’s works are 
not on best seller lists, they have received 
the praise of some of America’s best wri- 
ters and critics. “Our Southern Thomas 
Hardy” is the way Allen Tate, writer and 
critic, described Prof. Jones. He also re- 
marked, “Smalltown backwoods characters 
are Everyman and Everywoman. I consider 
Madison Jones one of the most important 
contemporary American writers.” Robert 
Penn Warren has been quoted as saying, 
“It would be no surprise to find, in the 
fullness of time, this writer comfortably 
situated among the best of his generation.” 


Since coming to Auburn from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1956, Prof. Jones 
successively published The Innocent, For- 
est of The Night, A Buried Land, An Exile, 
A Cry of Absence, and Passage Through 
Gehenna. 


His newest novel, tentatively entitled 
The Strangler, will be completed this year 


and published in 1981 by Doubleday. The 


unsolved murders of several elderly women 
in Columbus, Georgia, gave Prof. Jones the 
idea, although his story is not about the 
Columbus stranglings. The novel consists 
of several interrelated but separate pro- 
traits of various people's reactions to the 
strangler, ranging from hate and fear to 
envy. 

Summer quarter, Prof. Jones didn’t teach, 
giving him more time for finishing his 
book. He tries to write thrée to four hours 
every day except Sunday. He can work any 
time of day or night, which is good, as he 
usually works writing around his teaching 
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schedule. However, he prefers to write the 
Same time every day and in the past his 
department head has arranged all of his 
classes either in the morning or in the 
afternoon giving Prof. Jones uninterrupted 
writing time. 

“Writing,” Prof. Jones says, “is hard 
work and you have to make yourself get in 
there and do it day after day. It’s not as hard 
for me as it used to be. Over so many years 
I've gotten in the habit. Sometimes I feel 
like I'm lifting a weight. A lot depends on 
how well the work is going. I'm more likely 
to spend more time when it’s not going 
well than when it is.” 

According to James Barfoot’s thesis on 
Prof. Jones’ fourth book, The Exile, he 
mumbles lines, especially dialogue, to him- 
self continuously. as he works. Prof. Jones 
thinks this mumbling process may be one 
reason that his writing reflects the spoken 
word more than does the work of most 
authors. None of his novels come easy, and 
Prof. Jones views the completed novel as a 
state of mind through which he has passed 
and, like an old experience, something 
which he does not wish to live over again. 
This holds true even as far as reading the 
novel after it’s published. “It’s painful 
enough to write them without having to 
read them,’ Prof. Jones says. “Spare me 
from them.” He attempts to complete one 
page of about 300-350 words a day. The 
process of writing for him is a sentence-by- 
sentence affair weighed and revised before 
being set down..He wrote five of his books 


in. longhand using a pencil and a spiral 


notebook. Halfway through Passage to 


Gehenna, his sixth book, he successfully 
switched to a typewriter to save time. 

Asked what advice he has for young wri- 
ters, he jokingly replies, “Stop before it’s 
too late!’’ Would-be writers, he believes, 
“ought to be aware of what they're getting 
into in terms of discouragement you get 
along the way from publishers, keeping 
morale up, and continuing in the face of 
rejection, bad reviews, and the feeling you 
get in the middle of a story that it’s no 
good. 

“There's no one who can tell you if a 
story is any good or not. Writing is a lonely 
business and no one can tell you how. Every 
writer has days when he feels everything 
he has written is no good. You might have 
long spells of feeling it’s no good. There 
are times you feel you ve run out and some- 
times you have and you just have to throw 
it away. One time I wrote about 50 pages of 
a story and just had to throw it away 
because it wasn’t\going anywhere.” 

Discussing trends in modern literature, 
Prof. Jones says, “This doesn’t seem to be a 
particularly good interval for fiction.” He 
doesn't like the ‘current trend of the non- 
fictional novel confusing fiction and re- 
porting, giving examples such as Truman 
Capote’s In Cold Blood and Norman Mail- 
ers The Executioner’s Song, about mur- 
derer Gary Gilmore, which won this year’s 
National Book Award for fiction. “Mailer 
won for fiction, but his book wasn’t fic- 
tion, says Prof. Jones. “Important distinc- 
tions have been obscured by applying fic- 
tional methods to journalism.” And though 
some experts say differently, Prof. Jones 


believes ‘there's good writing coming out 
of the South.” And he encouraged fiction 
writers to keep on, emphasizing, ‘‘a good 
writer, and a good writer knows he’s good, 
will keep on producing in spite of publish- 
ers. The really gifted writers are likely to 
write no matter what.” 

Ward Allen, his colleague and friend 
since they were both at Vanderbilt thirty- 
four years ago, finds Prof. Jones a very 
special friend who is witty and very enjoy- 
able to talk with. “When you were a child,” 
he says, “certain kin who came to visit 
brought the household alive. Madison Jones 
is such a man. Whatever he talks about he 
brings to life—stocks and bonds, cows, 

_ cars, and human character.” 

Dr. Allen especially remarked on Prof. 
Jones’ seemingly unobservant air, recalling 
a time they visited a house in which Prof. 
Jones seemed not to even look around, yet 
later described in detail items that Dr. 
Allen hadn’t noticed. On another occasion, 
Dr. Allen commented to Prof. Jones that 
he (Dr. Allen) couldn’t remember the 
sound of his father’s voice. To which Prof. 
Jones responded that “that was the last 
thing he forgot about a man, his voice. He 
has a fantastic ear,” according to Dr. Allen. 
“He catches the way people talk so that his 
characters’ speech is real." On the negative 
side, however, Dr. Allen did admit wryly 
that his friend seems to adversely affect the 
stock market, cautioning that whatever 
Prof. Jones buys stock in “you'd better not 
because it will go down immediately.” 

Another of Prof. Jones’ friends of many 
years is Oxford Stroud, also an English 
Department colleague. Prof. Stroud ad- 
mires Prof. Jones’ “great endurance and 
energy.” The two have played together 
(both enjoy music and dancing), worked 
together, drunk together, read together, 
and raised their families together. 

“Madison, like most Southern writers,” 
says Prof. Stroud, “assumes family and 
place (land, home, town) to be the basis of 
his material. A prevailing theme: the im- 
perfect man (but the man of essential 
integrity) struggling with the focus—so- 
cial, political, religious or psychological— 
that can, and often does, destroy him.” 

When asked what makes Prof. Jones 
tick, Prof. Stroud replied, “The ordinary 
answers from the uninitiated are, usually, 
quick and easy (and fuzzy): talent and 
experience. Well, O.K. Of course, expe- 
rience would include reading and would 
thus imply a certain knowledge of real life 
and of language. And although all of us 
would admit that talent has something 
pretty important to do with writing, none 
of us knows what it really is. But the one 
absolutely indispensable element in the 
writer's arsenal and one without which all 
the other virtues wilt and fade away is 
ENERGY —plain, common, old-fashioned 
energy and drive to finish a job. Madison 

Jones has it. While a great many ‘talented’ 
writers may do beautifully in spots and at 
times, Madison has the endurance and 
drive to follow through, not as a display of 
his personal insights and craftsmanship 
but to get it all together as a work of art. 
He's an ordinary person but extraordinary 
about writing books. To put together a 
novel takes the patience of Job and the 
endurance of a mountain.” 

And Prof. Jones feels that he will be able 
to continue writing. “I ought to be able to 
go on producing. I don’t feel exhausted. I 
would have liked to have written more 
books than I have. I am a slow writer, but I 


would like to write at least ten books.” His 
favorite book is A Cry of Absence because 
he believes it’s his best and he believes it 


has more to say about life on a broader scale © 


than some of his others. Generally, his 
readers agree with Prof. Jones that A Cry of 


Absence is his best book. Allen Tate called 


it a “masterpiece.” Carl Benson remarked 


that ‘the themes which excite Jones are the 


massive ones which must examine with 
dignity and love the moral nature of man 
from animal passion to tragic loss to condi- 
tioned greatness; and his command of lan- 


guage is worthy of the examination of 


these themes.” | 

Some people write about life but don’t 
live it; most live it but don’t write about it. 
Prof. Jones seems to have found the high 
middle ground; he not only writes mean- 
ingfully and deeply about life, but he also 
submerges himself to the hilt into it. Being 
involved in life's realities possibly helps his 
books be the very real slices of life they are. 
He hasn't sacrificed his diverse interests to 
his family, nor his family to his work, nor 
his writing to his teaching. He has friends, 
an outgoing lively family, and the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his books have been 
adjudged as excellent by his peers even if 
the books aren't best sellers, which in a day 
of the Rosemary Rogeres can be the high- 
est compliment. 


Students Cruise Down 
River on Bicycle 

Built for Four 

By Charles McCartha ’80 


Huck Finn never had it so good. This is 
the stuff of which songs are written: crui- 
sin’ down a lazy river on a bicycle built for 
four. That’s how Auburn students Richard 
Harski and Steve McCune, along with 
David Ivey of Auburn, whiled away a sum- 
mer Saturday afternoon as crewmen of the 
“Freewheeler” on its maiden voyage down 
the Alabama River during the Greater 
Montgomery River Raft Race. Richard, a 
senior in building science, and Steve, a jun- 


ior who began studying architecture this 


summer, designed and built the craft them- 
selves and won the Most Original Design 
Award for their ingenuity. In addition, the 
faithful crew of three (the fourth member 
failed to show for the race) pedaled their 


‘way to a respectable fourth place finish 


surpassed only by two boats that each were 
sponsored by a local bank and, as Richard 
says, ‘were backed to the hilt,” anda rather 
sophisticated and, Richard believes, ex- 
pensive U.S. Air Force entry piloted by 
nine of our nation’s defenders of the sky 
who cruised off into the broad muddy 
yonder to a first place finish. ‘“They proba- 
bly had unlimited funds,” explains Richard 
with good humor. 

In contrast to the other winning en- 
trants, Richard and Steve built their craft 
on an austere budget. David, who owns a 
local bike shop for which the ‘Free- 
wheeler” is named, donated the necessary 
bicycle parts, and Johnston and Malone 
Bookstore provided the paint. The design 
of the boat, which Steve says, ‘‘came right 
out of our heads,” features four bicycle 
frames mounted side by side on a frame 
attached to three plywood pontoons in the 
front, and a galvanized aluminum paddle- 
wheel in the rear held afloat by two more 
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AFTER ROLLIN’ ON THE RIVER—The “Freewheeler” rests in dry dock following her successful maiden 
voyage down the Alabama River during the Greater Montgomery River Raft Race. At the helm are Skippers 
Richard Harski (left) and Steve McCune, and Richard's wife, Dulari, who fills in for crewman and sponsor 
David Ivey. Richard und Steve are Auburn students who designed and built the craft themselves. 


pontoons, one at each end. Chains from 
each set of bicycle pedals spin a drive shaft 
located in the middle of the boat, and the 
shaft in turn spins the paddlewheel behind 
it via two more chains which connect at 
each end of the paddlewheel. (Richard says 
that the arrangement involves a total of 
fourteen bicycle chains.) : 

For all of their careful planning and 
estimated 200 man-hours spent building 
the ‘“Freewheeler,” Richard and Steve con- 
fess that before the early morning trial run 
at Webster's Lake on the day of the race, 
they didn’t even know if their 450-pound 
craft would float. ‘‘But we threw it in the 
water and she bounced up like a cork,” 
Richard says, ‘and this was at two a.m. 
Saturday with only about eight hours to go 
before the race.” 

After the crew was in place on the boat, a 
near disaster occurred when Richard jump- 
ed off to inspect a chain and the resulting 
uneven distribution of weight caused the 
boat to tilt and allowed water to pour into 
the openings at the tops of the pontoons. 
But the quick-thinking crew temporarily 
abandoned ship, allowing the “Free- 


wheeler” to right itself and they later 


covered the pontoons with plastic to pre- 
vent any future calamity. 

Having overcome this minor setback, 
the crew declared their vessel riverworthy 


‘and at almost noon they unceremoniously 


launched the “Freewheeéler” at Powderkeg 
Park in Montgomery. Once on the river, 
the trio had to pedal into a headwind and 
negotiate the waves left by motorboats that 
shouldn't have been on the river during the 
race. Although many of the other entrants 
were undoubtedly buoyed by coolers of beer 
and refreshed with occasional swims, there 
were no such amenities for the crew of the 
‘Freewheeler.”’ Richard explains that 
throughout the entire voyage, at least two 
crew members pedaled while the third 
rested and, in spite of a break taken to 
make minor repairs, the crew covered the 
seven mile course in three hours and four 
minutes. Even after the successful voyage 
and the unanimous declaration by the DJs 
of radio station Y-102 (which co-sponsored 
the event with the Montgomery Jaycees) 
that the “Freewheeler” was by far the 
“weirdest” boat in the race, the crew 
decided to forego a victory celebration. 


_ “We were all so tired,” says Richard's wife, 
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Dulari, “that everybody just went home 


and crashed. They hadn't had any sleep the 
two nights before the race.” | 

Presently the “Freewheeler”’ sits in dry 
dock in the married students’ housing 
complex in Auburn near where Richard 
and Dulari, and Steve and his wife, Dottie, 
live. The vessel awaits further modifica- 
tions before she cruises down the Chatta- 
hoochee River in another raft race later 
this summer. 


Professor’s Work on 
Tinnitus Brings Man 
From New Mexico to 
AU Hearing Clinic 


By Peggy Wilhide | 
AU News Bureau 


Some people would consider the dis- 
tance from Albuquerque, N.M., to Auburn, 
Ala., a bit far to travel in order to have a 
few tests run at Auburn University’s Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. But for Hugh Wash- 
ington, the trip may be well worth the 
time. He is afflicted with a hearing dis- 
order known as tinnitus, which he des- 
cribes as a “constant ringing” in the ear. 

Washington said he never heard of tin- 
nitus until it was brought to his attention 
during a radio interview with Dr. Thomas 
Borton of the Auburn Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. 

“I was staying in Georgia last November 
and I heard an interview with Dr. Borton 
over the radio,” said Washington. “He was 
speaking about tinnitus. Until then I didn’t 
know what I had. I had talked to other 
people about the ringing in my ears, and 
they told me I would just have to live with 
it.” 

As Dr. Borton explained the different 
types of tinnitus over the radio, Washing- 
ton decided to come to Auburn for treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Borton, who did the radio interview 
as a segment of a “University Profiles” 
show, has been working with audiologist 


I) 


Sandra Clark for about two years in an 


effort to combat tinnitus. 


“Previously, we didn't think there was 


much we could do to help people with 
tinnitus, so we sent the patients to a doc- 
tor,” said Dr. Borton. ‘Then we found out 
that the doctors were telling the patients 
that they would just have to live with it and 
sending them away.” 

Research by two other professors en- 
couraged Dr. Borton to develop a tinnitus 


program at the AU Speech and Hearing 


Clinic. “In the mid-seventies, a Los Angeles 
professor reported a new treatment for 
tinnitus, using bio-feedback techniques,” 
he said. “Auburn's research program was a 
result of his writings.” Research at the 
University of Oregon in masking the noises 


caused by tinnitus also spurred develop- — 


ment of Auburn’s program. 

Neither researcher combined the two 
treatments, according to Dr. Borton. “Both 
techniques now are used here at Auburn. 
We simply combined the two.” 

Originally, the facility was used for 
research rather than for treatment. “Of 

course one thing leads to another,” says Dr. 
Borton, who explains that the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic now does extensive treat- 
ment on tinnitus sufferers. 


The main objective of Borton’s research | 


is to help people who feel they can’t go on 
living with the tinnitus. — 


“We are concerned with the people who. 
are really agonizing, people who can't 


work because of it, people who have been 
to all kinds of doctors, people who have 
been to psychologists because they think 
that ringing in their ears means they are 
nuts,’ he said. : 

Everyone experiences a little noise in 
their ears at one time or another, but it’s 
usually not a severe problem, according to 
Dr. Borton. ! i 

But that’s not the type of patient the 
clinic helps. “Our type of patient is in a 
special class of people who find tinnitus 
sufficiently annoying to make life not 
worth living,” says Dr. Borton. 

_ He describes tinnitus as ‘a symptom of 

structural or functional damage to the audi- 
tory system. Tinnitus is a symptom of a 
possible problem—sometimes a symptom 
of a worse condition,” he explained, citing 
tumors and metabolic disturbances as ex- 
amples. 

“The clinic is not designed to cure, but 
rather to help the patients cope after 
known medical causes are ruled out,” he 
said. “The goal of the clinic is to help peo- 
ple deal with the problem while someone 
else finds a cure. - 

“Personally, I don’t see a fast cure on the 
horizon. The condition is too complex,” 
said Dr. Borton. “Almost every drug known 
to man has been used to try to cure this 
thing and none of them have worked.” 

However, a couple of large medical cen- 
ters are giving two new drugs:a try, he 
added. 

“I don’t have the answer,” he said, “This 
problem has existed since the beginning of 
mankind and this kind of problem just 
doesn’t disappear.” 


Dr. Borton’s program, unfunded by the 
University, is subsidized through patient 
fees and donations. He said several groups 
on campus have donated money to the 
clinic and have seen immediate results for 
their efforts; the money was used to pur- 
chase equipment which enabled the clinic 
to detect central auditory disorders in 
children. 


TESTING—Dr. Thomas Borton watches as audiologist Sandra Clark prepares a test of Hugh Washington, a 
patient at the Auburn Speech and Hearing Clinic who traveled all the way from Albuquerque, N.M., to Auburn 
seeking help for tinnitus. Mr. Washington heard Dr. Borton discuss his research in a radio program and sought 
him out, looking for help for the condition which he had been told he'd “just have to live with.” 


Atlanta Ad Agency Big 
on Auburn Graduates 


When Bill Adair, president of Adair 


Associates / Advertising in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, reviews prospective employees, he is 
pleasantly surprised to find graduates of 
his alma mater often demonstrate the most 
outstanding work. Bill and his wife, Jacque- 
line Waller, who serves as treasurer and 
finance officer of Adair Associates, are 
both 1955 graduates of Auburn. Since the 
agency's founding in 1966, it has grown 
steadily through major promotional and 
advertising work for Coca-Cola, Purex, 
Reid-Provident Pharmaceuticals, Kwik- 
Kopy Printers and several other local and 
national accounts. Bill Adair is listed in 
Who’s Who in Advertising and Who's 
Who in the South and Southwest. Jacque is 
listed in Who’s Who of American Women. 


Through the years the Adair agency has 
won numerous local (Phoenix) and regional 
(ADDY) Ad Club awards through the help 
of many Auburn graduates. Some of the 
past. Adair employees who graduated from 
Auburn include: Marcus A. Royal ‘54, 
account executive; Tazewell S. Morton '55, 
art director; Stephen A. Pharr '79, graphic 
designer; Thomas N. Taylor '63, creative 
director; and James Terry Adams, ‘69, art 
director. 


Recently, John House '69 was named 
creative director of the Adair agency. John 
was formerly professor of graphic art at 
Georgia State University before coming to 
Adair in his new position” 


Also joining Adair as a graphic designer 
is Kathy Fluker '80, a brand new graduate 
of Auburn. Kathy’s portfolio of class pro- 
jects and self promotions was impressive 
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by its “unusually professional polish from a 
person of limited experience.” 

“I like to hire young talent,” comments 
Bill, who prior to opening the agency 
served as advertising manager for Ampex 
Magnetic Tape, Opelika Division, and as 
national sales promotion manager of the 
Coca-Cola Company. “These young people 
came tous with fresh ideas and are eager to 
learn. We give them a solid start in the 
advertising business, and offer them a 
chance to broaden their knowledge through 
the wide array of assignments they’re 
asked to handle.” | 

“Of course I'm a little partial to Auburn 
graduates in my business,” admits Bill, “but 
they have to prove themselves worthy of 


the job as much as anyone else. We have 
plenty of employees from other major 
Southern schools, and it all makes for 
friendly rivalry during football season.” 
Whether it’s due to the superiority of the 
Auburn graduate, Bill Adair’s continuing 
school spirit, or the intimidating metal 
sculpture of the “War Eagle” perched on 
Bill’s desk, Auburn graduates always find a 
friendly welcome when visiting the Adair 


agency. 


SGA President Advocates 
Student Involvement 


By Gail Barber ’80 


Trey Ireland, president of the Student 
Government Association (SGA), finds time 
in his busy schedule for playing softball, 
lobbying in Washington, D.C., performing 
magic tricks, and maintaining close to a 
four-point average in his major, civil engi- 
neering. Trey feels that it is important to 
be a well-rounded person and strives to 
keep a balance between all areas of his life: 
spiritual, mental, and physical. “I study real 
hard to keep my grades up and yet, I would 
be cheating myself if that was all I did at 
Auburn. Involvement, to me, is just as 
important because it brings me in contact 
with new ideas and different people. I learn 
as much from out of class activity as I do in 
class. Also, I encourage incoming freshmen 
at orientation to study hard-and to get 
involved. They would really miss out on a 
lot if all they did was study and go to elass.”’ 

Besides being SGA president, Trey who 
is from Birmingham, is a member of Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, Mortar Board, Squires, 
Phi Gamma Delta social fraternity, and 
Spades. Also, he served two years as off- 


campus senator and on several senate 


committees. 

SGA accomplishments thus far in Trey’s 
term include: (1) Changing some C-zone 
parking lots to D-zones so that off-campus 
students can park closer to campus; (2) 
Extending curfew for fraternity parties 
from 12 midnight to 1 a.m.; and (3) Get- 
ting an extra $30,000 from student fees to 
distribute among campus publications 
such as The Plainsman, the Glomerata, and 
the Tiger Cub to cover the rising cost of 
print. However, even with the extra 


ART ALUMNI—Pictured above are alumni currently involved in Adair Associates Advertising, an Atlanta ad 
agency which handles accounts for, among others, Coca-Cola and Purex. Bill Adair '55 and his wife, Jacqueline 
Waller ‘55, left, head the agency which numbers among its employees Auburn alumni Kathy Fluker '80, a 
graphic designer, and John House '69, creative director. 
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Trey Ireland 
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$30,000, The Circle, the student magazine, 
was cut from three editions per year to two. 
Trey says that he fought for the money for 
campus communications then left it up to 
the senate to distribute it. Even though 
The Circle has been cut, Trey says he will 
not veto the Senate decision. “I feel that 
The Plainsman, the Glom, and the Tiger 
Cub are the three important campus publi- 
cations.” 


Most importantly, Trey has been spend- 
ing time with Dr. Funderburk, the new 
Auburn president, to establish credibility 
for the SGA. “Dr. Funderburk has the final 
say on everything, and we won't be able to 
accomplish much without gaining his con- 
fidence. A lot of students don’t actually 
know what the SGA does,” Trey says, “But 


I view it as a lobbying organization. We 


have the voice, not the power.” 


Trey has a long-term goal of seeing 
Auburn students become more active in 
local and national government, especially 
by exercising their potential lobbying 
power. “The SGA sent out over a thousand 
letters to Auburn students encouraging 
them to vote in the city council elections 
along with a list of candidates that had 
showed an interest in listening to Auburn 
students.” As a result of the elections, two 
Auburn students, Jim Quillin and Alex 
Moore were elected to the city council. 


Trey feels that it is time to get the spirit 
of Auburn back up to par, especially after 
the recent probation and proration. “I 
hope to help restore the Auburn spirit by 
selling the Aubie calendar, which you will 
soon hear more about, and using the pro- 
ceeds for a new Aubie suit and maybe to 
buy more shakers for football games.” 


On the lighter side, Trey’s favorite past- 
time is learning and performing magic 
tricks. “I like to use magic tricks to convey 
my messages. It really catches the audien- 
ce’s attention and gets my point across. 
When I work with youth groups, which is 
something that I hope to always do, I do 
magic tricks to entertain and teach.” In 
high school, Trey worked with Campus 
Life, a church youth organization, and 
helped run day camps. “Although it’s hard 
to do now that I am in college, I want to get 
involved with a youth group or church 


when I get out of college, as Well as pursu- 
ing a career. 


Trey also emphasizes the need for spir- 
itual development in his own life. “Monday 
nights, I go to a Bible study in my fraternity 
and I try to read my Bible and spend time 
with God every day. I feel that fellowship 
with Christians is important, but I like to 
be with all types of people. This way I am 
exposed to many different views which L 
always try to understand.” 


In the future, Trey wants to get a mas- 
ters degree in business then work as an 
administrator for a large technically-orient- 
ed organization. 


Yardbirds Jazz Up 
Auburn Music Scene 


By Charles McCartha 


Jazz fans take note: the big bands are 
back. Count Basie, Woody Herman, the 
Yardbirds... Yardbirds? That's the unlikely 
name of a group of Auburn student-musi- 
cians who as the Auburn University Yard- 
bird Orchestra are electrifying audiences 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to the Magic City 
with a polished, brassy, and dazzling big 
band sound that metaphorically speaking, 
of course, sparkles. Hyperbolic you say? 
O.K., I get excited about these things. I’m a 
dyed in the wool jazz fan who never passes 
up an opportunity to show friends his 
Count Basie album which the Count him- 
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GUEST—Tommy Newsom of NBC’s Tonight or- 


chestra in a recent solo performance with the Yard- 


birds. —Photo by Charles McCartha 


IN CONCERT—The Yardbirds gave a concert earlier in the summer with Tommy Newsom of the Tonight 
Show as guest soloist. “They sound awfully good,” he said praising the group's sound even after their having 


missed their usual practices because of finals and quarter break. 


self autographed, who has on occasion 
driven three blocks past his original desti- 
nation because Duke Ellington’s “I Don't 
Get Around Much Anymore” is playing on 
the car radio, and who has a special affinity 
for (i.e., goes bonkers over) live jazz that 
bounces under your toes and permeates 
your soul with its spirited brilliance. So I 
got excited when I heard the Yardbirds. 

Under the direction of assistant profes- 
sor of music Bob Richardson, the Yard- 
birds are comprised of students from all 
disciplines, a large number being music 
majors. Richardson organized the group in 
1976 to give any interested Auburn student 
a chance to play in a jazz band and because 
such a large number of students want to 
participate, there are now three Yardbird 
orchestras. Each has the traditional big 
band structure: four trumpets, four trom- 
bones, five saxophones, and a rhythm sec- 
tion of drums, piano, bass guitar, and 
rhythm guitar. Several members of .the 
Yardbirds also play with the Auburn 
Knights, the professional dance band based 
in Auburn, and Mr. Richardson (a Knight 
alumnus) believes the arrangement bene- 
fits both bands because the members get 
more opportunities to play. “Even though 
almost everybody in the Knights is also a 
yardbird,” he says, “we don’t conflict at all. 
In fact, I think it improves both bands.” 

In an Auburn concert on June 21 with 
Tommy Newsom of the NBC Tonight 
Show, one of the Yardbird orchestras per- 
formed several numbers and then backed 
Tommy Newsom playing the clarinet and 
sax. The program also featured a group of 
talented high school jazz musicians and a 
group of Auburn Knight alumni, including 
Mr. Richardson, who also gave stellar 
performances. 

Even though the Yardbirds had just 
returned from a between quarters break 
and had missed their customary twice 
weekly rehearsals, the band played with 
characteristic precision and brilliance, pro- 
ducing a sound that would have pleased 
even the most discriminating connoisseur 
of vintage jazz. Certainly Tommy Newsom 
was favorably impressed. Despite a bad 
case of jet lag and a hectic weekend sche- 
dule that would have him back in Burbank 
on Monday morning, Mr. Newsom said 
after the Saturday afternoon rehearsal that 
he was delighted with the Yardbirds. “They 
sound awfully good,” he remarked, “espe- 
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cially after such a short time to rehearse. 
It’s sensational that they could sound that 
good after a break because most people 
don’t practice on a break.” Then smiling he 
added, “I know I don't.” 

Mr. Richardson says the Yardbirds’ re- 
pertoire includes “direct charts” of songs 
played by the Count Basie orchestra, the 
Woody Herman orchestra, and other bands 
that were popular in the late thirties, as 
well as arrangements written by Mr. 
Richardson and band members. As a result, 
the Yardbirds play styles of music ranging 
from traditional to modern jazz. 

Last April members of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Auburn Club discovered that a Yard- 
birds’ concert is a sensational way to 
enliven an AU Club meeting. The band 
played an hour long program for the Jack- 
sonville club members gathered at the 
downtown Hilton, and they also played the 
same weekend in an outdoor concert dur- 
ing the grand opening of Jacksonville 
Beach. Jack Dresher '54, newly elected pub- 
licity chairman of the Jacksonville club and 
himself an alumnus of the Knights, says 
the Yardbirds were “very well received” at 
both performances and he reports that the 
Yardbirds have been invited back to Jack- 
sonville to play in a city sponsored jazz 
festival in October. 

Although Mr. Dresher points out that 
the Auburn Knights is the band to book for 
evening-long dances, he highly recom- 
mends the Yardbirds to other Auburn 
clubs that are looking for a refreshing 
change of pace at their meetings. He says, 
“It’s a different, fresh approach—and it's 
good publicity for Auburn.” Mr. Richard- 
son says he hopes the Yardbirds can play at 
more Auburn Club meetings (perhaps the 
host club could help with the group's travel 
expenses). “This is just the type of thing 
we've been looking for—a chance to play,” 
he says. Anyone interested in booking the 


Yardbirds for an hour or so of exciting live 


entertainment at a club meeting can make 
the necessary arrangements through the 
Alumni and Development Office. 

Mr. Richardson is quite proud of the 
Yardbirds. He says, “I always tell folks that 
the third best band ever is Count Basie on 
a lousy night; the second, Basie on an aver- 
age night; the first Basie at his best. The 
fourth best band is the Yardbirds.” Cer- 
tainly there is no argument that the Yard- 
birds is a band to get excited about. 


is 


Advan Awards F irst 
Alumni Academic 
Scholarships 


Although Auburn's admission standards 
have made it one of the top two schools in 
the state academically, it has offered no 
scholarships to encourage the brightest 
students to enroll here. For the first time 
this fall such a group will be on campus. 
The Alumni Academic Scholars, many of 
whom you will meet below, hold Auburn’s 
first scholarships given on the basis of a 
academic achievement alone. The Alumni 
Academic Scholarships were set up by the 
Auburn University Foundation through 
gifts made by Alumni alumni. 


Daryl A. Rotta 


Like the majority of his fellow Alumni 
Academic Scholarships recipients, Daryl 
A. Rotta will be enrolling in engineering 
when he comes to Auburn later this month 
from Cocoa, Fla. But he isn’t absolutely 
sure that he won't follow the course of 
many college students and change his 
major. His interest in math and science and 
his father’s example have led him to enroll 
in engineering but he has a desire also to go 
into business and he might consider ac- 
counting as a career somewhere down the 
road. 


In his spare time he enjoys swimming. 


(the beach is only seven miles away) but he 
spends a lot of his otherwise unoccupied 
time with a hobby that few of his fellow 
Auburn freshmen share—programming 
his Apple II computer. When he reads, 
Daryl prefers biographies, recently reading 
a biography of the Spanish painter Fran- 
cisco Goya. His favorite work of fiction is 
Watership Down by Richard Adams. 


_If he could have a fantasy come true for 
himself, Daryl would like to host The 
Tonight Show. Not necessarily “for the 
money, and certainly not for the fame,” he 
says “but rather for the variety. Johnny 
Carson talks with different people every 
show.” 


None of Daryl’s relatives have come to 
Auburn and he almost didn’t. “The other 
school I was considering was Clemson 
University. Auburn and Clemson seemed 
almost identical. I probably would have 
gone to Clemson had it not been for the 
$800 Alumni Scholarship.” 


Daryl, who doesn’t like to work “with 
uncertainties,” describes himself as “me- 
ticulously neat and organized.”’ He consid- 
ers his organizational ability his biggest 
asset: ‘I like to plan things out and follow 
my plans.” That talent grew in his job as 
yearbook editor, which he believes brought 
out both his best qualities and his worst: ‘I 
tried to do everything myself just to make 
sure it was done. I discovered that I would 
rather do something myself than take the 
time to show someone whol felt was unin- 
terested anyway." 


Daryl, whose favorite people are those 
“with a great sense of humor,” admires 
Ben Franklin and Mark Twain “for their 
use of satire.” —KL 


Ann Margaret Conry 


Ann Margaret Conry admires many peo- 
ple, “all of whom seem to have one thing in 
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Ann Margaret Conry 


common. I admire anyone who can set 
goals for himself, whatever they might be, 
and do his very best to accomplish these 


goals.” Valedictorian of Vestavia Hills 
High School with a wide range of interests 


and hobbies, Ann Margaret would seem to 
have that same ability to set goals and 
reach them that she admires in others. For 
the past two summers she has worked 
part-time at Farrell’s Ice Cream Parlour 
and in her spare time enjoys painting, 
drawing, and playing the piano. She is cur- 
rently learning to play the guitar. She also 
likes to read, play tennis, swim, and jog. 
She loves animals and spends time caring 
for her two collies. 

Ann Margaret looks forward to a career 
in law and politics, believing that “through 
politics our world is shaped around us. I 
would like to play a part in continuing to 
shape the world and to improve it.” Her 


favorite high school subject was math, an’ 


interest she attributes to four years of “par- 
ticipation on my high school math team, 
which had a very enthusiastic sponsor, and 
four years of excellent math teachers.” 

The Alumni Academic Scholarship “was 
an added incentive” in Ann Margaret's 
decision to come to Auburn. Her father, 
Robert Conry ’51, and her uncles’, William 
Miller and William Logan ’51, are Auburn 
alumni. Her brother Marty is currently 
enrolled and one of her favorite fall past 
times has been Auburn football games. But 
what really drew Ann Margaret to Auburn 
is the combination of “the varied curricu- 
lum, beautiful campus, and friendly stu- 
dents’’ as well as the Alumni Academic 
Scholarship. 

As a result of going to college, Ann 
expects to gain more than an education. 
She hopes to “leave Auburn more disci- 
plied and knowing more” about herself. 
Her parents have had the primary influ- 
ence on her, Ann Margaret says. “Now that 
I find myself more and more in control of 
my life, I still find their advice worthwhile.” 

—KL 


Bart Jordan Carlisle 


After he finishes his degree in engineer- 
ing, Bart Jordan Carlisle looks forward toa 
career ‘at the management level of indus- 
try, and maybe in his spare time becoming 
a private pilot. The person who. has influ- 
enced Bart most is his father, Richard I. 
Carlisle 57. “He encouraged me to excel 
academically throughout high school. His 
success in the business world has moti- 
vated me to follow his example.” 


Bart's favorite subjects have always been 
those in science and mathematics, specifi- 
cally “chemistry, trigonometry, and analy- 
sis, because they gave him an “opportun- 
ity to employ logic and structured thinking 
in problem solving.” 

In his spare time, Bart likes to read, 
swim, bicycle, and jog. His favorite reading 
matter is historical novels. The most recent 
books he has completed are The Third 
World War August 1985, Alistair Cooke's 
America, and The Eagle Has Landed by 
Jack Higgins. 

Along with his father, Bart’s mother, 
Janet Jordan Carlisle, and his uncle, Col. 
Herbert R. Jordan '53, attended Auburn. 
Having Auburn relatives may have helped 
Bart make his decision to come to Auburn, 
but he was also influenced by ‘‘the reputa- 
tion of Auburn University’s School of 
Engineering and the friendliness and sin- 
cerity of those staff members I have met.” 

Asked to name some people he admires 
and tell why, Bart responded: “I admire my 
mother for going back to college the last 
three years to obtain a degree in business. I 
admire my father for working his way 
through college and climbing the corporate 
ladder to become a company executive. 
Historically, I admire the integrity and 
high morals of Robert E. Lee.” —KL 


Tommy Tynes 


Thomas Hubbard Tynes - 


Because Tommy Tynes has always liked 
math and liked to work with people, he’s 
chosen to major in accounting and finance 
so that he can apply his math skills and 
continue to deal with people rather than 
things. And because he’s enjoyed his three 
years of French in high school, Tommy 
plans to continue his studies in it at 
Auburn. In whatever direction Tommy 
goes, he wants to reach his potential, but he 
also wants ‘plenty of time to be with my 
family and also time to keep in shape.” 

Currently Tommy's favorite activities 
lead to that end. He likes to jog, swim, and 
play tennis. He also likes “lifting weights 
and water skiing as well as reading.” When 
he reads, Tommy usually chooses “books 
which are history or based on history. I 
especially like the writings of Mark Twain.” 
The three most recent books he’s read are: 
A Separate Peace, How To: Live Like a 
King’s Kid, and Nine O’Clock in The 
Morning. 


When it comes down to talking about 
favorite and unfavorite courses, Tommy 
says, “To be honest, I really liked every 
subject I took in high school. Each was, of 
course, different, but each one was interest- 
ing and really a lot of fun. The only subject I 
didn’t like was English, but only because we 
had a terrible English teacher my last 
year.” 

To Tommy, who has good memories of 
growing up in Lanett and West Point and 
his high school years at Springwood School, 


the highlights were his work on the annual 


staff where he was assistant editor and 
business manager and being named salu- 
tatorian of his graduating class. 

Through his job at Baskin-Robbins, Tom- 
my learned “that I really do enjoy working 
with people.” He's looking forward “to 
making lots of new friends at Auburn this 
fall.” 

Like the poet Tennyson, Tommy feels 
that what he is shows the influence of all 
the people whom he knows, “especially my 
family and best friends. But overall and 
especially lately, God has influenced my 
decisions and actions more than anyone.” 

He admires his parents "for their exam- 
ple to me and for their total effort to give 
each of their children the best’; his French 
teacher, Nannie Ferguson, “for her dedica- 
tion to her students and to not only teach 
us, but to make it fun”; and his preacher, 
Doug Crossman, “because he really seems 
to be in total accord with God and to know 
exactly what the needs of our congregation 
are.” —KL 


Forrest Keith Covington 


Forrest Keith Covington of Newville 
still believes in the American dream of 
growing up to be president. That is, if he 
could do anything that’s what he'd choose 
because he feels he could “better the na- 
tional situation and could help the nation 
as a whole.” In the meantime, he'll enroll 
in Auburn's School of Engineering, follow- 
ing the example of his parents, J. Foy and 
Sally Covington, who both attended Au- 
burn. 

In high school, Keith’s favorite subjects 
were mathematics and history, logically 
enough for someone who wants to be an 
engineer and who's very interested in 
politics. When he reads, he prefers news 
magazines such as Time and Newsweek 
but the three most recent books he has 
completed are Animal Farm, The Sound 
and the Fury, and The Pearl. 

“I'm generally a country boy who likes to 
travel, meet people, and participate in 
many areas of life. For example I like to 
hunt and raft down rivers on an innertube,”’ 
says Keith. “On the other hand, I am very 
interested in political organizations and 
government. I am a person who likes a 
leadership role yet I am also a capable fol- 
lower. I like getting down to business when 
at work and taking it easy when I relax. In 
summary, I enjoy life and as of yet have met 
no crisis that I have not been able to 
overcome.” 

A “die-hard Auburn fan,” Keith says his 
parents have had the greatest influence on 
his life “for both their discipline and gui- 
dance and their flexibility in letting me 
make my own decisions.” | 

Among the historical figures most ad- 
mired by Keith are Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Winston Churchill, whom he 
admires for their “bold determination and 
bravery.” —KL 


Chris Niggeler 


Like Keith Covington, Chris Niggeler 
lives on a rural route and like him plans to 
Major in engineering but has an eventual 
eye on politics. Along the way, Chris plans 
a trip through medical school after he 
completes a degree in materials engineer- 
_ ing at Auburn. Chris chose the materials 
engineering course because it “offers the 
most-rounded or most balanced engineer- 
ing course, with subject matter from math, 
chemistry, physics, and several technical 
and humanities electives.” 

Chris prefers to spend his spare time 
reading and with his friends. He likes 
“good fiction and also up-to-date nonfic- 
tion, especially concerning. politics. The 
Caine Mutiny, The Lord of the Rings (tril- 
ogy), and Lord Jim are the three books I've 
read most recently.” | 

Chris’ plans are to “finally become a doc- 
tor (ophthalmologist to be exact) and enter 
the political scene someday. I want to help 
people and I also want to be a doctor. I'm 
also sick and tired of how our government 
is being managed and I want to do my best 
to remedy the situation; to do that, I'd need 
to get involved in politics.” 

Although none of his relatives attended 
Auburn, Chris has wanted to come to 
school here since he was in the fourth 
grade. When he was thirteen his family 
moved from Tullahoma, Tenn., to outside 
Jemison. “My parents tell me that one of 
the reasons for the move was to be closer to 
Auburn, because I had talked about want- 
ing to go to Auburn since I was in the 
fourth grade.” 

Despite that preference for Auburn, 
Chris might not have come here had it not 
been for the Alumni Scholarship. His per- 
fect A average at Jemison High School, his 
math trophies, and his ACT scores led to 
the offer of five scholarships. He chose 
Auburn because he believes it is “a univer- 
sity unparalleled by any of the other uni- 
versities in Alabama. Its faculty, facilities, 
and learning environment make it the best 
in the state and I was honored to be invited 
to attend.” 

Like his fellow scholarship recipients, 
Chris says his family has influenced him 
most—“Through their guidance and care I 
have learned what a responsible person 
should do with his/her life and how one’s 
life should be lived.” 

The two people he lists as admiring 
most are a politician and a businessman. ‘I 
admire Jimmy Carter. The President, I feel, 
has genuinely tried to fulfill all of his cam- 
paign promises and has remained an hon- 
est, decent man, which is probably why he 
can’t get any of his legislation through the 
Congress and why some people hate him 
so much. I also admire William Danforth, 
I, founder of the Ralston-Purina Company. 
His book, I Dare You, fills one with a desire 
to be someone in life and shows one how 
life should be lived through development 
of one’s mental, physical, social, and reli- 
gious characteristics. | 

—KL 


Arthur Jack Parsons, Jr. 


Although he hasn’t pinned his major 
down exactly yet, Arthur Parsons will 
enroll in the School of Businéss this fall 
and expects to choose between economics 
or finance. A young man who strongly 
values his independence, Arthur considers 
himself “very much an individualist.” 

He chose to come to Auburn chiefly for 
its “outstanding reputation as a learning 


center,” and by the time he’s completed his 
four years here Arthur expects to have 
“become more highly educated, not only 
academically, but also culturally and social- 
ly.” Consequently he looks forward to “the 
entire college experience—the various ex- 
periences unique to and inherent in the 
college culture.” But he does dread the 
transition from small schools to a large 
university. 

In high school, Arthur's favorite subjects 
were math and physics “because they were 
more stimulating and seemed to have more 
practical applications than did other sub- 
jects.” 

Arthur feels it “impossible to single out 
one person as having had the most influ- 
ence “on his life, “because I am influenced 
slightly by all people around me.” 

Arthur admires his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Parsons '63 of Dahlonega, Ga., 
“for all the help they've given me through- 
out the years.” 

Arthur enjoys reading popular novels 
and science fiction and fantasy when he 
picks up a book. Recently he’s read North 
Dallas Forty, Silmarillian, and The Stand. 

—KL 


Michael Paul Horne 


Michael Horne of Alexander City will 
enter Auburn this fall to study electrical 
engineering and business. Michael enjoys 
working with math and computers and is 
looking forward toa career in management 
in a technical field. If he could become 
anything that he wanted, he would be the 
first man on Mars (he likes adventure), and 
if he could travel anywhere he would go to 
IBM’s research laboratory (“it would be 
fascinating’). Naturally, Michael enjoys 
reading science fiction, mysteries, and 
sports magazines. Besides reading, Michael 
likes outdoor sports including hunting, 
fishing, water and snow skiing, and tennis. 

Michael chose Auburn because he en- 
joyed visiting the campus and he liked the 
environment and studént life that Auburn 
offered. “I look forward to new learning 
experiences, meeting new people, and in- 
creasing my knowledge in areas that inter- 
est me. While at college, I expect to mature 
socially as well as mentally; however, I 
expect my interests to remain the same.” 

The two people that Michael admires 
most are Ronald Reagan because of his 
conservative beliefs and President Harry 
Truman because he was not afraid to make 
decisions. Michael feels that his parents 
have had the most influence on his life. 
Both parents, Paul S. Horne ‘60 and Faye 
Parsons Horne '63, are Auburn graduates. 

—GB 


Michael Horne 


Ronda G. Bates 


Ronda Bates, an incoming freshman 
from Titusville, Florida, will study electri- 
cal engineering and/or computer science. 
Ronda chose these fields because she has 
done well in math and science, and she has 
grown up near the Kennedy Space Center, 
surrounded by people in these fields. Even 
in this space-age environment, Ronda likes 
to study about things from the past, espe- 
cially American history and British and 
American literature. She enjoys historical 
novels and would like to go to Europe to 
see the historical sites. 

Ronda chose Auburn because she likes 
the small town atmosphere and she looks 
forward to being on her own and growing 
from her new experiences. The person 
Ronda admires most is the pastor at her 
church and the people that have influenced 
her life most are her parents. Ronda is the 
first person in her family to come to 
Auburn. —GB 


Ronda Bates 


B. Page Farmer, Jr. 


Page Farmer's decision to become a 


chemical engineer was a gradual one be- 


ginning when he took aJETS test as a high 
school freshman and as a result became 
interested in engineering. As a junior, an 
interesting chemistry course added another 
aspect to his decison. Finally he learned 
about the various avenues open to chemical 
engineers and decided on that field. He has 
chosen to come to Auburn “‘mainly because 
of the excellent engineering school.” And 
the scholarship probably played a part, as 
the thing Page dreads worst about college 
is “the expense.” And the cost of an educa- 
tion is something Page knows about first 
hand as his brother, Marving Lamar Farmer, 
II, will be a sophomore here this fall. 

Page lists chemistry as his favorite high 
school course “because of the teacher, my 
interest in science, and my being able to 
earn college credit.’ True to form, English 
is his least favorite, but unlike his fellows, 
his complaint is not that it’s boring but 
“because of the long and tedious research 
papers.” 

At Auburn Page expects to “mature as a 
person, a responsible adult; and a Chris- 
tian.” And he never expects to lose his 
“belief in God” or his “desire to be the 
best” at whatever he does. 

The person who has had the most influ- 


B. Page Farmer 


ence on Page’s life is a teacher, Von Welch: 
“She has been a Christian friend in times of 
need, a guide who has helped me become a 
dedicated Christian, and one who has en- 
couraged me in whatever I do.” 

Asked to name some people he admires, 
Page named Von Welch (‘for the reasons 
stated above’), John Wayne (‘‘for his stand 
for Patriotism and his love for America’), 
and Ola Mae and Ione Farmer (“my mother 
and grandmother—for their undying love 
and determination’). 

Page’s three favorite ways of spending 
his time are water skiing, reading, and 
hunting. When he picks up a book, it usu- 
ally comes from the categories of true-to- 
life science fiction, Christian life and gui- 
dance, or classic novels. The most recent 
books he’s read from each category are The 
Andromeda Strain, The New Testament 
Documents: Are They Reliable?, and Les 
Miserables. —KL 


Gerald Garris McGlamery, Jr. 


Gerald McGlamery, another recipient of 
the Alumni Academic Scholarship, will 
begin work on a degree in chemical engi- 
neering this fall. Gerald, who is from Flor- 
ence, chose chemical engineering because 
he enjoys chemistry and math and apply- 
ing them. “I also enjoy learning about 
technical subjects that involve chemical 
engineering, he says. 

When asked, “If you could become any- 
thing, what would you be and why?” 
Gerald answered, ‘I would probably want 
to be the president of a major corporation 
such as DuPont, IBM, or Coca-Cola. While 
it is a hard job, I believe I would enjoy the 
challenges of leadership and decision-mak- 
ing provided by it. The pay is not bad 
either.” 

Included among the many honors that 
Gerald achieved was a National Merit 
Scholarship and the rank of Eagle Scout. 
Gerald won the Alabama Science Talent 
Search also. He concludes his list of accomp- 
lishments with this statement, ‘With all 
that I have done, I feel that it is appropriate 
to say that you.only get out what you put 
in. 

Gerald chose Auburn because “of the 
people that go there, its fine engineering 
school, and the scholarships that I received 
from Auburn.” Gerald’s parents, GeraldG. 
McGlamery, Sr., 59 and Barbara Coggins 
McGlamery '61, are Auburn graduates, as is 
an uncle, Charles A. McGlamery ‘57. 

—GB 
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Jennifer A. Williams 


Jennifer Williams decided on a career as 
a pharmacist while working part-time in a 
neighborhood drugstore during high 
school. But if she could have a daydream 
career, she'd choose one as a world famous 
photographer. Pictures, she believes “can 
communicate in a way that words can't.” 
So, although Jennifer plans to have her 
own drugstore someday, she'll keep on 
“dabbling in photography.” That dabbling 
along with reading, dancing, sewing, and 
working in ceramics takes up most of her 
spare time. 

While most of her fellow winners of the 
Alumni Academic Scholarships expect to 
change in limited ways as a result of col- 
lege, Jennifer expects more. Asked what 
about herself she expects to remain the 
same, she replies, “nothing. Life is a con- 
stant change.” #4, 

Like many of her fellows, Jennifer looks 
forward to “the challenge of being on my 
own and the fun of making new friends.” 
She is not looking forward to chemistry 
labs, however. Those she expects to hate as 
she did physics labs in high school. On the 
other hand, biology and analysis were her 
favorite classes: biology because it was 
interesting and concrete—"You could ap- 
ply it to things around you every day.’; 
analysis for a personal reason—her boy- 
friend sat behind her. 

Jennifer, who was born in Alabama and 
has spent her entire life here, loves forests 
and wildlife. If she could travel anywhere, 
she'd go “all over the United States— 
because they're mine and they're beauts- 
ful.” 

Jennifer, too, gives credit to her parents 
for making her the person she is. “They 
brought me up in a loving atmosphere, 
taught me right from wrong, gave me a set 
of values to live by.” * 

Among the people she admires are her 
friend Ann Margaret Conry, “because she 
cares” (Ann Margaret also won an Alumni 
Academic Scholarship), and Claire Westh- 
oven, “the father of my boyfriend (father 
of seven kids, grandfather of one) because 
of his immense patience and love.” 

When Jennifer comes to Auburn this 
fall, she'll be joining her sister, Terri, a 
sophomore. —KL 


Kathryn L. Phillips 


When Kathryn Phillips comes to Au- 
burn this fall, she'll be following in the 
footsteps of her parents, Col. and Mrs. 


IG 


Walton A. Phillips ‘53 (Lucy Williams 52), 
and four uncles, James O. Williams, Jerry 
Williams, James Phillips, and William 
Phillips. Because she would like a career 
that will enable her to travel a lot and will 
offer interesting challenges and- because 
she enjoys mathematics and technical draw- 
ing, Kathryn has chosen to major in civil 
engineering. 

As she comes from a military back- 
ground, she’s experienced at traveling and 
meeting new people, which are among the 
experiences she enjoys most. This summer 
she has been making new friends as her 
family recently moved from Edgewood, 
Maryland, to Fort McClellan, where Col. 
Phillips is stationed. 

Kathryn's favorite subjects in high school 
were “Math and history along with Ameri- 
can government. I’ve always enjoyed math 
and history,” she writes, ‘and I obtained a 
great interest in government and politics 
largely due to the excellent government 
teacher I had in high school. He taught me 
to appreciate our government very much.” 

In her spare time, Kathryn likes to read, 
play tennis, jog, swim, and sail. She prefers 
to be outdoors but when she reads she likes 
historical novels and mysteries. Recently 
she has read War and Remembrance and. 
The Promise. Looking ahead to college, 
Kathryn anticipates “interesting classes in 
subjects in which I am interested. And she 
dreads nothing. “Maybe I am naive, but I do 
not dread anything about college. In fact, I 
look forward to it very much.” 

In addition to academic subjects, Kathryn 
hopes ‘‘to learn to use my time more wisely 
and to deal with different people” as a 
result of her college exprience. —KL 


Dennis James Shaw 


Dennis James Shaw 


Dennis James Shaw ‘was born rather 
unexpectedly on February 8, 1962,” he says. 
“Up until the time of my birth, my parents 
and the doctors were only expecting my 
brother. Since that day, my twin brother 
and I have been compared to each other. In 
my opinion, there is no room for compari- 
son because we do not look or act like each 
other, and he has poor taste in football 
teams (He is a fan of that place in Tus- 
caloosa.).” 

The site of Dennis’ unexpected birth 
was Mobile and he has spent his life there 
and expects to go back to MoWile to live and 
work after he complétes his electrical 
engineering degree at Auburn. 

Dennis found science and math his 
favorite subjects in high school and Eng- 


lish “boring.” In his spare time, Dennis 
enjoys “working in the garden and in my 
greenhouse. I also enjoy reading and play- 
ing Dungeons and Dragons, a fantasy 
adventure game.” He usually reads biogra- 
phies, fiction, and science fiction, having 
recently completed Watership Down by 
Richard Adams, Lanterns and Lances by 
James Thurber, and The Far Ends of Time 
and Earth by Isaac Asimov. 

When he comes to campus, Dennis 
looks forward to “not having parents to 
cancel my plans.” But he dreads “being 
away from home and having to do my own 
cooking and cleaning, etc., and having to 
worry about di//s/” He's hoping to over- 
come his “procrastination problems” as 
well as learn “to budget and save money’ as 
extracurricular advantages of his college 
education. | 

The people that Dennis admires and 
who have influenced him most are his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. James D. Shaw, about 
whom he says, “They have always sup- 
ported me and given me guidance. They've 
always been there when I needed them. 
They've always been willing to sacrifice 
their comfort for their children and they 
are willing to fight for what they believe 
in.” —KL 


Barbara Anne Boyett 


If Barbara Anne Boyett had to use one 
word to describe herself, that word would 
be adaptable. That quality has been 
necessary, Barbara says, as her family has 
moved five times in her life and she’s had 
to adjust to new schools, new friends, etc. 
The most recent move for Barbara came 
between the time she was named an 
Alumni Academic Scholar and now. In 
June her family moved from Oneonta to 
Opelika where her father, David Boyett, 
Jr., ‘52, recently bought Haynie’s Drug- 
store. 

The main thing Barbara dreads about 
coming to Auburn (where she'll be fol- 
lowing her grandfather, David Boyett, Sr. 
'25 as well as her father and her brother, 
David Boyett, III, an Auburn senior) is 
“feeling a little lost in the crowd.” How- 
ever, Barbara visited several colleges be- 
fore deciding to come here and she has 
her sister’s experience at a smaller col- 
lege, Jacksonville, to compare. As a life- 
time Auburn fan, Barbara was happy to 
discover Auburn’s good program in what 
she wanted to study—chemical engineer- 
ing—and in her visits to other campuses 
she found “that Auburn’s was the most 
friendly.” 

Barbara, whose favorite subjects to 
date have been chemistry and physiology, 
looks forward to “meeting new people, 
marching in the band, and becoming 
more independent.” 

One advantage of her adaptibility is 
her many friendships. ‘My life has been 
enriched by friends from different back- 
grounds that I have met at school, at work, 
and at church. Most of my closest friends 
are people who were in my church youth 
group. Because of my friends and my love 
of music, much of my spare time in high 
school was spent at youth choir practices.” 

Barbara plays the clarinet and the sax- 
ophone and also participated in concert 
and stage bands. And she reads: “I have 
learned more through individual reading 
than I have in class at school. I have also 
enjoyed it more,” she says. When she 


reads for fun, Barbara chooses “myster- 
ies, historical novels, and humorous 
books.” Her most recent ones are Trinity 
by Leon Uris, Kathy Sue Loudermilk, I 
Love You by Lewis Grizzard, and The 
Rhinemann Exchange by Robert Ludlum. 

The people who have influenced Bar- 
bara most are her parents, who she says, 
have set a good example for her to follow. 
“They have taught me to do what I think 
is right and to stand up for what I believe 
in. They have always expected me to do 
my best, but they understand when I fall — 
short of their expectations. Because of 
this I have always tried not to disappoint 
them.” 

Barbara’s daydream consists of discov- 
ering “ a solution to the energy crisis. If I 
could develop a new, cheap fuel or a bet- 
ter way to use existing energy sources, I 
would feel I had accomplished something 
that would make everybody a little 
happier.” . 

Barbara admires her parents, Anwar 
Sadat (“because he follows his own con- 
science and doesn’t bow down to pressure 
from other Arab nations’), and “whoever 
shot J.R. Ewing.” —KL 


Scott Missildine 


Scott M. Missildine 


Although he is unsure about his major at 
this point, Scott Mabry Missildine of Spring- 
ville plans to enter Naval ROTC and enter 
the Navy upon graduation. Possibly he'll 
major in chemistry or nuclear physics and 
he would like a career in research. Chemis- 
try and biology have been his favorite sub- 
jects. “Life and the elements are very 
intriguing to me,’ Scott says, “and I really 
enjoy studying them.” Like several of his 
peers, Scott found English “often boring or 
monotonous. I don’t agree with making 
themes so exact.” 

Scott, whose father, W. E. Missildine, 
graduated from Auburn in veterinary med- 
icine in 1961 and uncle, Carl Missildine '58, 
is also an Auburn alumnus, has always 
lived in Alabama and always planned to 
attend Auburn. 

“I have always been a War Eagle fan. I 
love everything about Auburn—the cam- 
pus, the people, and especially the football 
and basketball teams.” 

Scott spends his spare time ‘working at 
home, playing almost any sport for fun, 
and spending time with my friends.” As for 
reading, he says he enjoys ‘almost any kind 
of book, especially classics. I read Water- 
ship Down, The Count of Monte Cristo, 


and The Lord of The Rings recently. lama 
J.R.R. Tolkien fan.” 

His parents, Scott says, “have had the 
heaviest influence on me. They taught me 
how to respect people and myself and how 
to make something out of myself. They 
always give me confidence and leadership.” 

Scott admires “John Denver for his 
sincerity, Billy Graham for his faith, and I 
admired John Wayne as a person. I also 
admire and thank my parents for their love 
and sacrifice for their family.” —KL 


Deanne Isbell 


If her freshman English teacher should 
ask Deanne Isbell to write a long para- 
graph about herself, she would write: “Iam 
a tall thin female, introverted somewhat, 
but I can be loud and boisterous at times. I 
live on Signal Mountain, which is a suburb 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and living there 
has given me an appreciation and love of 
the outdoors. I enjoy hiking, canoeing, 
cross-country skiing, and generally any- 
thing one can do outside. In contrast, I also 
love to stay inside and draw, play or listen 
to music, and read. During my vacations, I 
work as a waitress and I also help in my 
dad's office. (He’s a dentist.) I like math 
and science and I love to solve problems, so 
I decided to go into engineering. I am con- 
cerned about the energy problem of the 
country, so I will probably be some sort of 
energy engineer, involved in research. More 
than anything else, I want to enjoy life, 
laugh a lot, and have a good time.” 

About the only thing that Deanne didn't 
tell about herself in that paragraph is that 
she’s been an Auburn fan since her sister, 
Susan, came to Auburn to go to school 
when Deanne was in the fourth or fifth 
grade. And, Auburn “just happened to 
have a great engineering school, which I 
wanted.” 

As do most of her contemporaries, De- 
anne credits her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
David Isbell, with having the most influ- 
ence on her life: “Their basic morals, 
standards for living, and philosophies are 
engrained in me.” ; 

She admires Albert Einstein because he 
“dared to think radical things and defend 
them”; Teddy Roosevelt, because he “acted 
out what he believed—did not sit around”; 
and Thomas Edison, because he was ‘‘im- 
mensely creative and worked hard.” 

The most recent books that Deanne has 
read are Anna Karenina by Tolstoy, The 
Bell Jar by Sylvia Plath, and Lord of the 
Flies by William Golding. 

—KL 


Deanne Isbell 


Susan Baxter 


Although Susan Baxter isn’t absolutely 
sure of the career in which she wishes to 
spend her life, she’s considering special 
education with a specialty in learning dis- 
abilities. “I became interested in special 
education after working with handicapped 
children one summer,” Susan explains. “I 
found the experience very rewarding and 
satisfying.” 

She has also found other work expe- 
rience rewarding. “During the summers 
and during my junior and senior years in 
high school, I worked at the Alabama Space 
and Rocket Center in Huntsville. It is a job 
that very much involved dealing with peo- 
ple. It has been a fantastic experience for 
me because I have met so many people 
from all over the world.” 

Susan, whose favorite subjects in high 
school were math. and English, likes to 
spend her spare time—-when she has 
some—swimming, horseback riding, and 
hiking. She also enjoys reading. Most re- 
cently she has completed Brave New World, 
All The King’s Men, and All Creatures 
Great and Small. Although she lives in the 
city, Susan’s family has a farm and she likes 
working with the farm animals. 

Because of the closeness of her family, 
Susan says her parents have the most 
influence-on her life. Among the people 
she admires are James Herriot, author of 
All Creatures Great and Small, ‘because of 
his zeal for life and his ability to make the 
reader appreciate. the simple things he 
writes of.” She also admires “Abraham 
Lincoln’s belief in keeping peace and unity 
in our country.” 

Susan has chosen to come to Auburn 
because of the Alumni Academic Scholar- 
ship. “I was considering Auburn,’ she says. 
“I liked the location and I knew several 
people there. When I received the scholar- 
ship, it finalized my decision.” |= —KL 


Anthony Wade Haddock 


Since he was a child, Anthony Wade 
Haddock has been adept at drawing and 
loved it. He plans to put that talent to use 
through the study of architecture at Au- 
burn. He chose Auburn because of its 
“good architecture department” and its 
being ‘“‘not too far” from his hometown of 
Florence. 

In high school Anthony had an impres- 
sive list of activities that ranged from play- 
ing on the baseball team to being fire mar- 
shal and managing the student store. Be- 
tween his junior and senior years he at- 
tended Boys’ State and the Harding College 
Citizen Seminar. 

Whenever he finds himself with spare 
time, Anthony likes to ‘‘play baseball and 
listen to music.” His other hobbies include 
“golf, collecting old baseball cards, collect- 
ing rock albums, fishing, bowling, and girl 
watching.” 

If he could choose a fantasy to come true, 
Anthony would have a hard time making 
up his mind between being a famous archi- 
tect, a pro baseball player (‘I am a great 
baseball fan and love to play it’), or a rock 
singer (‘I listen to music much of my spare 
time and I like traveling around the coun- 
try. ). 

Anthony is very close to his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde L. Haddock, and his two 
brothers, and he dreads being so far away 
from them and from the friends he'll be 
leaving back home. But he looks forward to 


being “more mature and responsible” when 
he comes to Auburn. 

When Anthony lists people he admires, 
he chooses Jesus Christ (“Everything about 
him.”), his parents (“They're always there. 
They brought me up in a nice home with 
lots of love and have always taken care of 
me in the greatest way.”), and Alice Cooper 
(“He keeps me entertained during depress- 
ing times and rainy days.”). 

Anthony is the second person in his fam- 
ily to come to Auburn. He was preceded by 
his second cousin, Barry Haynes. 

—KL 


Wah Y. Cheong 


Wah Y. Cheong 


If Wah Y. Cheong could travel anywhere 
in the world, he’d choose to go to China and 
see some of his ancestral heritage. The 
valedictorian of Englewood High School in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Wah has a suitably im- 
pressive list of credentials and accomp- 
lishments. During his senior year he was 
president of the National Honor Society 
and treasurer of the Key Club. His fellow 
students voted him Most Intellectual and 
the faculty voted him into the school’s Hall 
of Fame. 

Wah has a strong aptitude in math and 
science, especially chemistry, so he’s chosen 
to major in chemical engineering. He's 
always been fascinated by research and has 
found chemical engineering “a wide open 
field.” His daydream goal would be a 
“research scientist involved in medicine. 
Through this route I would like to be the 
one who finds the cure for cancer or for the 
common cold.” 

In his spare time, Wah says, “I enjoy 
playing tennis for exercise and occasionally 
I go jogging. At other times, I will read the 
newspaper or a book. Also, like everyone 
else, I spend some time watching televi- 
sion.”” When he reads, Wah likes science 
fiction and satire. Recently he’s read 
Slaughter-House Five by Vonnegut, The 

Gods Themselves by Clark, and Paradise 
Lost by Milton. He also enjoys seeing live 
theatre and some of the productions he has 
seen include Mame, MacBeth, As You Like 
It, and Harvey. 

Wah chose to come to school at Auburn 
because, “it has one of the leading engi- 
neering schools in the Southeast..I wanted 
to stay fairly close to home, but far enough 
away to be on my own. Also the community 
of Auburn is small enough so that everyone 
is very friendly.” 

At Auburn Wah looks forward to “new 
friends, new experiences, and a new life- 


style away from home.” He hopes his col- 
lege experience will help him become “a 
more well-rounded person in terms of 
experience and in my social life.” At the 
same time, he’s not enthusiastic about ‘the 
term papers, the three-hour finals, and the 


endless hours of studying.” | 
The influential people in Wah’s life 


have been his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fook 


Nam Cheong. “They have helped me set _ 


my goals, establish my morals, and instill 
in me a strong sense of responsibility. My 


- parents have helped me gain the self- 


confidence needed for success.’’ 
Among the people he admires in addi- 


tion to his parents are: Lee Ioacocca, presi- — 


dent of Chrysler Corp.—‘“He is an ambi- 
tious man facing almost impossible odds 
trying to put a company back on its feet; 
Rep. Bill Chappell—He is one of the few 
honest people in the corrupt world of polit- 
ics; Bjorn Borg—He always remains calm 
and collected in a tennis match, even if it is 
for the Wimbleton title. He never has an 
outburst of anger.” —KL 


Lisa L. Brockway 


Lisa L. Brockway of Vestavia Hills will 
join the ranks of Auburn freshmen this fall 
to pursue a chemical engineering major 
with technical electives in biomedical engi- 
neering. For Lisa, chemical engineering is 
simply the logical choice as she always 
loved math and chemistry. “I look forward 


to being able to choose the courses I will be. 


taking,” and in extracurricular activities, 
Lisa anticipates making new friends and 
going to Auburn football games. On the 
practical side, she dreads going to classes in 
the rain and cramming for exams. 

If the past is a good indication of what 
the future will hold, Lisa’s future looks 
bright indeed. Lisa, who has a long list of 
past awards and activities, was chosen as a 
National Merit finalist and named to Who's 


Who Among American High School Stu- _ 


dents. 

Out of several scholarship offers, Lisa 
chose to accept the Alumni Academic Scho- 
larship. “I’ve been planning to come to 
Auburn as far back as I can remember. Both 
of my parents graduated from Auburn, so 
I've always had a closet full of Auburn 
sweatshirts and shakers. Also, Auburn has 
a beautiful campus, a good school of engi- 
neering, and the people couldn't be more 
friendly.” 

Lisa's parents are Edwards L. Brockway 
‘60 and Gail Harrison Brockway '60. Her 
grandfather, Charles J. Brockway, five cou- 
sins, anda great-uncle also attended Auburn. 


—GB 


Bryn J. Abell 


Bryn Abell of Cocoa, Florida, has chosen _ 


Auburn as the place where she will study 


architecture. She looks forward to meeting — 


new people and being in a new environ- 
ment. As a result of going to college, Bryn 
believes she is “going to mature and be able 
to handle greater responsibility.” She also 


expects to “learn to trust God more and be - 


secure in Him.” 
Bryn enjoys swimming, playing the piano, 
reading, craft work, and watching old 


movies. “If I could be anything,” she says, — 
“IT would like to be a singer and dancer back — 


when they had lots of musicals and good 
movies.” 


In a paragraph about herself, Bryn ex- _ 


presses strong Christian convictions: “The 
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most important thing about me is that 
Jesus is Lord of my life. He has done a 
miraculous work in my life, changing my 
personality and values, and I know that He 
is continuing to work in my life. Even if I 
become a millionaire, I know that my life 
will not be a success unless I do please Him 
in all that I do. That is my real goal in life.” 
The people Bryn admires most are her 
parents, because “they look to God for gui- 
dance and they encourage and support me 
in everything that I do.” Byrn’s father, Dr. 
Norman E. Abell, received his doctorate 
from Auburn in 1974. Her older sister is an 

Auburn student also. 
—GB 


Karen Bean 


Karen Bean describes herself as “a music 
fanatic,” and if her wildest dreams came 
true she'd be the keyboardist for a famous 
rock band. That way she could put together 
her interest in music (she’s played piano 
for twelve years) and “make an excellent 
living while staying out of the limelight.” 
More realistically she says, she'd like to be 
“a respected lawyer for rich people with 
legal problems.” In the meantime she’s 
enrolling in the School of Business, hoping 
to play with the Auburn Jazz Lab Band, and 
considering a career in law or business— 
“something that will put me in a high tax 
bracket.” 

She spends her spare time playing piano 
and having fun with friends. When she 
chooses a book, she says, “I like comedy. 
I've read Without Feathers by Woody 
Allen, The Shining, and 1984, (Well, they 
don't all have to be comedy.)” Karen is 
looking forward to “freedom, football 
‘games, and meeting people” when she 
comes to Auburn and she’s dreading “free- 
dom, studying, and getting strange pro- 
fessors.” | 

In addition to her love for music, Karen 

Says she enjoys ‘playing tennis when I get 
the chance (not often enough). I like pizza 
and fried chicken and most junk food. I 
plan to be a lawyer or a stockbroker or 
anything that will put me in a high tax 
bracket. My father is retired and my mother 
is a housewife and my dog is usually hyper. 
My idea of happiness is some good music, 
good friends, and Space Invaders. I also 
enjoyed being a debater—I learned a /ot 
from that as well as from meeting many 
intelligent people from across the U.S. Bas- 
ically, I'm a very normal girl who is looking 
forward to going to Auburn very, very 
~ much.” 

Choosing Auburn, Karen is following in 
the footsteps of her brother Rick and sis- 
ters Sherron and Joyce. 

In her days at Homewood High where 

_ she was in the school stage band, Karen 
| found debate her favorite course. “It sharp- 
_ ened my logic, kept me informed on world 
_ affairs, improved my speaking ability, and 
| got me out of school several times for 
| tournaments. 
As for who has influenced her most, 
| Karen says her mother “gets this honor. 
She tries to be fair, levelheaded, and sin- 
cere. She also makes the rules, which is a 
form of influence.” 

As for others she admires, Karen names 
| Bjorn Borg “one of those rare people who 
| knows how to win gracefully,” and Meryl! 
| Streep for “her willingness to use her tal- 
| ents without fear of being ridiculed or 
| exploited.” —KL 


Martin Lee Thomley 


Martin Lee Thomley 


Although Martin Lee Thomley of Bir- 
mingham is undecided on his major at 
Auburn, he is not undecided on his career. 
He plans to go into medicine and has been 
getting experience leading to that end. He 
spent his summer working at the Diabetes 
Research and Education Hospital in Bir- 
mingham. In his spare time, Martin can be 
found “reading, playing soccer, swimming, 
water skiing, sleeping, or visiting with 
friends.” 

Friends are very important to Martin. in 
fact he gives them credit for having influ- 
enced him the most—“Together we've all 
grown in understanding how life is, and 
we've established our values accordingly.” 

When Martin chooses a book it’s usually 
science fiction. The most recent books he’s 
read are Black Holes and Warped Space- 
Time, Anthem, and Lord of the Flies. If he 
could be anything, Martin would choose a 
career as an astronaut or space explorer 
because he likes reading “about the possi- 
bilities in space and I'd like to be a part of 
it.” 

Martin’s favorite subjects are those in 
science and American history. He disliked 
English until grade 12 he reports because 
“it was the same old thing year after year.” 

As Martin’s parents Jerry J. Thomley ‘59 
and Patsy Woodham Thomley ’60 are 
Auburn graduates as are an aunt and two 
uncles, he has visited Auburn often and 
likes the campus. That along with the fact 
that he likes “the statistics of med school 
acceptances, and the “general spirit of the 
school” led him to choose Auburn. 

Although he looks forward to the aca- 
demic challenges at Auburn, Martin dreads 
“the possibility of being unsuccessful at 
college and I dread the idea of being on my 
own in a place where few people, if any, 
care about what happens to you.” 

At Auburn Martin expects his persist- 
ence and perfectionism to remain the same 
as well as his liking for “such simple things 
as food and sleep.” And he hopes that his 
ability to make decisions will improve and 
that he will be “better able to get along 
with others.” 

Martin admires his friends, President 
Carter's “decision to attempt reset of our 
hostages in Iran,” and ‘musicians such as 
John Denver who show us what life is to 
them through their music.” —KL 


Deborah Elizabeth King 


Deborah Elizabeth King of Alexandria 
has chosen to major in architecture because 
she enjoys “mathematics and designing 
things.”” She plans to minor in economics 
and spends her spare time reading, sewing, 
flying, and water skiing. Her favorite books 
concern adventure and intrigue and most 
recently she’s read The Bourne Identity by 
Robert Ludlum, The Shipkiller by Justun 
Scott, and The Chancellor Manuscript also 
by Robert Ludlum. 

She chose to come to Auburn, where 
none of her relatives have attended, be- 
cause of the architecture program. She 
looks forward to meeting new people and 
learning new things, but like most of her 
fellow students she dreads exams. 

Deborah's favorite courses in high school 
were math and journalism which she found 
“stimulating.” Her least favorite was Eng- 
lish which she found “boring.” 

She looks forward to a life and a career 
that she'll enjoy. Like most of her fellow 
scholarship winners, she says her parents 
have had the strongest influence on her life 
and she names them along with Barbara 
Walters as people she most admires. 
Deborah admires Miss Walters for her 
ambition and her parents, Janet and Daniel 
King, for teaching her “values, principles, 
love, and respect.” 

—KL 


Leslie Ann Laird 


Leslie Ann Laird 


A cousin who is a chemical engineer 
with Shell has inspired Leslie Ann Laird to 
study chemical engineering with an eye 
toward becoming a fuels engineer. “It 
would really be an achievement to help 
develop an alternative to fossil fuels,” she 
believes. “That would help make a lot of 
other people happy. 

Receiving the Alumni Academic Scho- 
larship was ‘‘a deciding factor,” in Leslie 
Ann’s choice of a college, but she also took 
into account the location of Auburn in rela- 
tion to her home town of Panama City, 
Fla., the program in chemical engineering, 
and “the friendliness of the people.” 

Leslie spends her spare time “doing 
things with my family and friends—going 
to the beach, sailing, cooking, etc.—read- 
ing, which I enjoy passionately, and work- 
ing at our Girl's Club through Gayfers 
Teen Board.” 

When she comes to campus this fall, 
Leslie Ann will be joining her cousin Sara 
Kathryn Hitchcock, a sophomore. The two 


are following in the steps of Sara’s brother, 
G. William (Bil) Hitchcock, Jr., 79. 

Leslie Ann finds the whole process of 
“achieving,” exciting, and she says, ‘the 
fun as well as the bonds of friendship that 
are forged as a result sustain me.’ Just as 
people are important to her, so is time 
alone. “I care about people, yet solitude has 
its place. I consider myself a person who 
has had a lot of the right experiences that 
were at the proper time for me. I am grate- 
ful for all these things.” 

_ The most influential person in Leslie's 
life is her mother. “She has always pro- 
vided me with experiences which have 
helped me to grow morally and culturally 
as well as academically.” Leslie admires her 


mother, “and people who have struggled to 


overcome handicaps in order to make a 
contribution to society such as Renoir, who 
painted even though he suffered from 
arthritis, and Max Cleland, the head of the 
Veteran’s Administration.” —KL 


Timothy Richard Nolen 


Timothy Richard Nolen of Gadsden has 
decided on a career as a chemical engineer 
because he believes it is a field that will 
always keep him ‘“‘challenged and inter- 
ested.” His favorite subject in high school 
was physics, which he “enjoyed immen- 
sely.”” Unlike most of his fellow scholar- 
ship winners, Timothy doesn’t find Eng- 


- lish boring, just less interesting than some 


of his other courses. “Although I like to 
read and write compositions when I really 
have something to say, English is my least 
favorite subject because I found the sciences 
much more interesting. I like to know the 
how and why behind our new technologies 
much more than studying the artistic skill 
of poets and writers.” 

Tim is a person who wants to see things 
for himself. If he could travel anywhere in 
the world, he’d choose to go to Russia. 
“There is so much difference between 
accounts of their lifestyle that I would like 
to see for myself the country and its 
people.” 

Asked to write about himself, Tim re- 
sponds: “My friends are what I live for. 
They are, in my opinion, the most impor- 
tant part of the human experience.... As a 
political conservative, I believe strongly in 
the forces of the marketplace and in a fed- 
eral government that is smaller and inter- 
venes only when necessary. My political 
beliefs are very strong and I do not hesitate 
to voice them; I have written numerous 
letters to Congressmen this past year. In 
my personal endeavors, I find that I am 
driven by a desire to be the best. On the 
other hand, I don’t feel satisfied with doing 
something that I feel is too easy. I like to 
look to the future, to look at things in the 
long run. I believe that personal honesty is 
a basis for real friendships. I could never 
trade off my moral standards for short- 
term pleasures or gain. I believe in a 
strong, close family as a foundation for 
happiness, security, and fullfillment. Fi- 
nally, I believe that greatness is only a 
heartbeat away, that optimism is not un- 
justified if one follows through with his 
efforts, and that this country and world can 
be saved with optimism and effort.” 

Consistent with the personal philosophy 
revealed above, Tim chooses his reading 
matter from “books that provide insight 
into the world.” The most recent books 
he’s read include The Third World War by 


Gen. John Hackett, Subliminal Seduction 
by Wilson Bryan Key, and How to Prosper 
in the Coming Bad Years by Howard J. 
Ruff. 

The son of Dr. Jack R. Nolen, M.D.,’5 1, 
Tim says that his father’s influence has 
taught him “the importance of the family 
unit and hard work.” 

The person he most admires is Lloyd 
Miller, principal of Gadsden High. “His 
guidance to me came on a personal basis 
and the valuable lessons I learned about 
leadership and dealing with people as a 
result will prove important to me. His 
honesty and his high ideals, his dedication, 
and his unending optimism have impressed 
me so much that I can honestly say that no 
one has ever earned my respect as much as 
Mr. Miller has.” —KL 


Linda Kay Sumners 


Growing up in the Rocket City of Hunts- 
ville has given Linda Kay Sumners much 
' exposure to the space industry. “Since 
Huntsville is a city very involved in tech- 
nology and the space industry, engineering 
and engineers have always been an impor- 
tant part of my life,” she adds. That along 
with a fondness for the study of mathemat- 
ics (“It is so logical and makes so much 
sense.) made engineering an appropriate 
career choice for her. 

This summer Linda has been getting an 
in-depth introduction to her course of 
study and future career in a fulltime job 
with NASA. Although her spare time is 
limited, she enjoys “dating, going to movies 
and plays, and going with [her] family to 
Smith Lake.” 

“I have always had an intense interest in 
the field of mathematics,” Linda says, ‘‘and 
I knew that I would plan a career that 
involved mathematics in some way. I always 
had an interest in how things were made 
and what made them work.” Linda started 
an accelerated mathematics program in the 
seventh grade and studied algebra in the 
eighth. By the time she finished high 
school, she had completed seven two- 
semester math courses. and earned the 
Grissom High Math Department's Out- 
standing Senior Award. 

Working with NASA this summer has 


Linda Kay Sumners 


made Linda “realize the opportunities for 
the peaceful use of space to benefit all the 
people of the world and how I could be a 
part of this program. Since it is more my 
nature to be a planner than a dreamer, | 
decided that through becoming an engi- 
neer, I could best reach my goals. I have 
achieved the first part of my plan by win- 
ning a NASA Co-op Scholarship and am 
presently working with engineers on a 
professional level.” She hopes to eventu- 
ally “work with space communications in 
the computer area or with space satellites.” 

Linda chose Auburn for her college edu- 
cation because of “‘its friendliness, its super- 
ior engineering school, and its financial 
feasibility.” She'll be following her father, 
Gerald N. Sumners ’60, and her uncle, 
Hubert S. Sumners '58, in coming to 
Auburn. 

Linda’s parents have influenced her life 
more than anyone else and she admires 
them along with “all of the astronauts, 
especially Virgil I. Grissom,” and “Mary S. 
Johnston, senior guidance counselor at 
Grissom High.” Linda respects Ms. John- 
ston because of “her selflessness, devotion 
and work she has given to students, the 
faculty and administration and to Grissom 
as a whole.” —KL 


Terri Ann Moore 


Terri Ann Moore 


Terri Ann Moore went through quite a 
process choosing a major, but she eventu- 
ally ended up planning a career in “chemi- 
cal engineering with stress in the biomedi- 
cal area.” That way, she says, she can use 
her favorite course (which was chemistry) 
to good advantage, combined with her 
desire to help mankind without facing 
aspects of medicine which make her weak- 
kneed and nauseated. Her “really big dream 
is to find the cure to some disease.” 

Outside of school, Terri spends her time 
in many ways. “As one of the older youth 
leaders in Calvary Baptist Church of Do- 
than, I spend quite a bit of time in church- 
related activities such as teaching Bible 
School, doing puppet shows, and singing in 
the choir. Secondly, I enjoy most sports and 
athletic events. Whenever I get a chance, I 
do some sort of physical activity such as 
riding bikes, jogging, or playing tennis, 


- basketball, softball or volleyball. Lastly, I 


enjoy art. Although pen and ink is my spe- 
cialty, I hve recently taken up oil painting 


with a realistic view. With many various 
interests, however, I very rarely have an 
empty moment.” 

Terri's choice of chemistry as her favor- 
ite subject she says might have been because 
of her teacher. But she also “enjoyed the 
experimentation and the discovery of con- 
cepts without reading in a book or hearing 
it from the instructor.” 

Except for “occasional grammar ses- 
sions,’ Terri says she “thoroughly abhor- 
red” English class because she dislikes to 
read and write. She chose to come to 
Auburn “because it is the closest school to 
Dothan with excellent credentials in the 
School of Engineering.” 

In general, Terri admires “anyone who 
can be subjected to the world’s hardship 
and wickedness and evolve with an un- 
stained testimony.’ In particular she names 
her parents, Bob and Dollie Moore, and her 
brother—” At 19 he has completed his first 
two years at the U.S. Naval Academy. Mak- 
ing it through that first year took some 
kind of perseverance.” 

Her mother, Terri says, “has had the 
most influence on my life to date. Being my 
best friend, I tell her more than I do others, 
and she gives me more advice than others 
do.” —KL 


Clinton S. Nall 


Receiving the Alumni Academic Scho- 
larship pushed Clinton S. Nall off the fence 
and into coming to Auburn, where he plans 
to major in aerospace engineering and, 
possibly, minor in political science. Al- 
though he’s not one for making far-reach- 
ing ironbound plans (‘whatever I stumble 
into” is the way he describes his upcoming 
career), Clinton wouldn’t mind being a 
Congressman someday. “Because I am a 
person who likes to control his own des- 
tiny,’ Clinton says, “I would like to have 
something to say about the direction this 
country is taking and will take in the 
future.” 

Growing up in a rural area outside Cull- 
man, Clinton describes the “most interest- 
ing topic of conversation” among his peers 
as “how Daddy’s soybeans are doing this 
year.” Consequently, he spends “a good 
deal” of his time reading. He describes 
himself as ‘‘a great fan of science fiction. I 
especially like Ray Bradbury and Isaac Asi- 
mov.” The most recent books he’s read are 
The Jacket by Jack London, Beyond Apollo 
by Barry Malzberg, and Stained Glass by 
William F. Buckley. 

Although Clinton looks forward to mak- 

ing new friends at Auburn, he “mainly” 
anticipates the learning experience. In his 
school his favorite subject was chemistry, 
“because we had a small class and did a lot 
of lab work which is more exciting than 
working out of a book.” His least favorite 
was biology “because the teacher managed 
to make it incredibly dull.” 
- Clinton says his sense of humor often 
gets him in trouble with people who don't 
know him well, but, he says, ‘‘no:matter 
what happens to me in the end, I'll have 
fun getting there.” 

In addition to reading, Clinton likes a 
number of sports, playing “a good deal of 
golf and baseball.” | 

His mother, Clinton says, “has had more 
influence on me than anyone. She has 
always encouraged me to strive to do the 
best I possibly can at everything and yet she 


has let me make my own mistakes and 
learn from them.” 


He admires his father, Kenneth A. Nall 
’51, “because he has to put up with me for 
18 years.”’ Clinton’s older brother, Kurtis, 


will be a senior in electrical engineering at 
Auburn this fall. 


—KL 


; Mark Bannister 


Mark Erskine Bannister 


It’s fitting that a young man whose day- © 


dream is being a Nobel Prize-winning 


physicist would choose as his heroes Enrico | 
Fermi, a pioneer in nuclear energy, and — 


Albert Einstein, a theoretical physicist. 


And that’s what Mark Bannister of Oxford | | | 


has done. 


Mark, who is “fascinated by the smallest 
elements of the universe,” and planning a_ 


career in thermonuclear energy research, 
will major in physics and minor in mathe- 
matics at Auburn. He chose to come to 
school here because Auburn has “one of the 
best plasma physics groups in the South- 
east.” 

Very much goal-oriented, Mark’s favor- 
ite subjects have been math and physics 
because they are part of his career plan. His 
least favorite is English because it is “not 
based on individual needs.” 

“The aim of my life is to be myself at my 
best,” Mark writes in describing himself. “I 
attempt to live a balanced life, placing 
emphasis on spiritual, mental, social, and 
physical aspects of existence. I also try to 
set aside adequate time for solitude, some- 
thing I believe to be extremely important. 
But to sum up my life, I want to be what 
God intended me to be when He created 


” 


me. 


Mark who spends his spare time in 


sports, church work, and reading, says his 
parents, William B.’57 and Myrna Bannis- 
ter, have shaped him into the kind of per- 
son he is. 
The main thing he looks forward to in 
college is ‘the chance to do research.” 
—KL 


Want A Class Ring? 


Anytime an Auburn alumnus wants to 
buy or replace a class ring, he can contact a 
representative of Balfour Class Rings 
through the Student Government Associa- 
tion at Auburn. The address is Balfour 


Representative, 332 Foy Union, Auburn 
University, Ala. 36849. The phone number 


is (205) 826-4240. "4 
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Sports 


Heisman Candidate 
Brooks Picked For 
Playboy Team 

By Tim Ellen 


James Brooks sat back in his chair and 
sipped on the glass of cold- iced tea as he 
thought about an answer to the question. 
He didn’t have to think long to come up 
with the words to describe his feelings 
about being considered a legitimate candi- 
date for the Heisman Trophy. 

“Well, most of all, I guess I’m just 
honored to have a chance at it,” he said, 
Sporting a serious expression uncommon 
to his nature. “For me just to have the 
Opportunity is a great thing for someone to 
be able to experience, and I consider myself 
very lucky.” 

Being ‘very lucky” may have played a 
role somewhere down the line in his 
career, but it took much more than that for 
James Brooks to get where he is today. It 
also took an enormous amount of talent, 
some good coaching, and a lot of hard work 
from Brooks himself. 

The talent was the easy part, according 
to Brooks. It came naturally. Developing 
that talent, however, is another thing alto- 
gether, and that’s where the good coaching 
came in, although his current instructor is 
quick to be modest. Says Auburn Head 
Coach Doug Barfield, “You don’t have to 
do a whole lot of coaching with a back like 

James. He has a unique running style that 
_ sets him apart from every other back in 
America. He invents moves that he may 
never use again. He's just a great back. | 
think he’s already proved that.” 

Indeed, Brooks has proved that he’s one 
of the nation’s premier runners and cer- 
tainly the best in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. Last season, while sharing the ball 
with Joe Cribbs, Brooks averaged 7.4 yards 
per carry and led the SEC in rushing with 
1,208 yards. His average per carry led the 
nation and his total rushing figure is a new 
one-season Auburn record, surpassing the 
old mark of 1,205 yards set by Cribbs in 
1978. 

Brooks’ average of 120.8 yards per game 
in 1979 is also an Auburn record, again 
replacing one of Cribbs’ old marks of 120.5 
yards per game in 1978. Brooks finished 
the 1979 season 13th nationally in rushing, 
third in kickoff returns, and second only to 
last season’s Heisman winner, Charles 
White of Southern Cal, in all-purpose run- 
ning. All of this, of course, lends suste- 
nance to the possibility that Brooks could 
become White's successor and the second 
back in Auburn history to win college foot- 
ball’s most coveted award. Quarterback Pat 
Sullivan was the first to accomplish the 
feat in 1971. 

“Td like that,” Brooks said, “but it’s not 
the most important thing. I don’t think it 
should get to the point where I come before 
everything else, because the team is more 
important to me, and what the team does 
should be given top consideration.” 

Barfield agreed. 

“The real issue this fall is going to be 
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what this team does,” he said. And how is 
Auburn’s final year of the current NCAA 
probation going to affect Brooks’ bid for 
the Heisman? “I don’t think that’s going to 
be a factor,” Barfield explained. “I think if 
this team goes out and has a good season, 
that’s going to play a much bigger part 
than, say, our being on national television. 
The first and most important thing to 
remember is that we're concerned about 
the team, and how we play and progress as 
a team.” 

So how does the rest of the team feel 
about Heisman candidate Brooks? Offen- 
sive lineman Jim Skuthan offered his 
Opinion. 

“Blocking for James is an enjoyable 
experience because you don’t have to work 
as hard,” said Skuthan. “With a back the 
caliber of James, you kow he’s not going to 
make the mental mistakes that another 
back might make. You know he’s always 
going to hit the right hole. And, maybe 
even more important, when he doesn’t get 
the football, you know that James is going 
to be down there blocking with you when a 
lot of backs might just be standing around.” 

But for an offensive lineman like Sku- 
than, who spends his time making-Holes 
for Brooks to make headlines, do€sn’t it get 
a little frustrating at times? 

Skuthan didn’t hesitate with his answer. 
“No, not really,” he said. “Another thing 
about James is that he’s always quick to 
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GOOD NEWS—Running back James Brooks makes a call home to Warner Robins to tell his family the good 
news of his being chosen for Playboy’s All American team. 


—AU Photographic Services Photo 


give his lineman credit, and that really does 
a lot for us. That’s just the, way James is.” 

Brooks spent his summer in Auburn, 
working out daily with several teammates 
and attending summer quarter classes. The 
athletes staying in Auburn have worked 
diligently on a weight program, with no- 
ticeable results. Brooks is a prime example. 
Last year, he was listed in the program as 
five-feet-nine, 167 pounds. Now, he says 
his weight is up to 184 pounds, an all-time 
high for the Warner Robins speedster. 

“I feel great,” he said. “I’m in 100 per 
cent better shape than I've ever been in. I 
think I made the right move staying here 
[in Auburn] and training and working out 
with my teammates. Now, I feel like I’m 
ready for anything.” 

For those who may be worried about 
Brooks’ speed suffering from the added 
weight, relax. “I really think I’m faster,” he 
said, “and the weight has helped a lot.” 

James Brooks bigger AND faster? If that 
sounds a little too good to be true, Barfield 
offered another opinion. “Well, he’s always 
played heavier than he is,” he said, refer- 
ring to Brooks explosiveness up the middle 
and ability to run over defenders bigger 
than himself. “Realistically, I think James 
always comes in a little heavier, then loses 
some of it [the weight] when we start prac- 
ticing, he added. 

Brooks was the focus of a lot of attention 
recently when it was announced that he 


had been chosen as one of the first team 
running backs on the Playboy All-American 
Team. The remaining two players in the 
Playboy backfield have also been menti- 
oned prominently as Heisman candidates, 
George Rogers of South Carolina at the 
other running back position and Art 
Schlicter of Ohio State at quarterback. 

Of the three, Schlicter has probably got- 
ten the most publicity. He, like Brooks and 
Rogers, will be a senior in 1980 and has 
already directed his team to the top spot in 
the Associated Press College Football Poll 
(for several weeks last season) and has had 
a good performance directing the Buck- 
eyes’ offense against Southern Cal in the 
1979 Rose Bowl. That, of course, was 
before a national television audience, the 
kind of publicity which doesn’t hurt a 
potential candidate for anything unless he 
has a bad showing. 

But nobody is counting Brooks out of the 
race yet. And no wonder. Even with Schlic- 
ter's edge on publicity, it would be hard for 
anyone to come up with more impressive 
Statistics than Brooks’. 

Of course, as is the case with most things 
in life, only time will tell if James Brooks 
will realize a dream. As fall practice got 
underway, and with it, preparation for 
Auburn’s season opener with TCU, Brooks 
reflected back on his summer. 

“The whole summer I've been training 
and working hard for my senior year,” he 
said, “and you KNOW I want it to be a 
good one.” 

A successful season for Auburn and a 
Heisman Trophy for James Brooks would 
be a season hard to beat. 


It Might Have Been: 


Auburn 8th in World 


By David Housel | 


If the United States had gone to the 
Olympic Games this year, Auburn Univer- 
sity might have fared better than most 
countries. 

Six Auburn athletes and former athletes, 
two in swimming and four in track, quali- 
fied for 12 Olympic events. Based on the 
Moscow times and Auburn performances 
in the U.S. Olympic Trials, Auburn would 
have won 13 medals, seven of them gold. 
That would have placed Auburn eighth in 
total medals just ahead of Italy and Sweden 
and tied for fourth in gold with Italy. 

Rowdy Gaines and Bill Forrester quali- 
fied for the U.S. swimming team and Stan- 
ley Floyd, Harvey Glance, James Walker 
and Willie Smith qualified for the U.S. 


‘track team. 


Gaines won the 100 and 200 freestyles 
automatically qualifying him for the 800 
freestyle and 400 medley relay teams. 

Forrester, a bronze medalist at Montreal 
four years ago, qualified third in the 200 
butterfly and the 200 freestyle. By finishing 
third in the 200 butterfly, he qualified for 
the 800 medley relay team with Gaines. 

Both relay teams were considered sure 
gold medal winners. 


Gaines’ time in the 100 freestyle was 
_ 30.19 seconds. During the preliminaries, 
“he tied his American record of 49.61. He 
won the 200 freestyle in 1:50.02. His world 
record time in that event is 1:49.16. 


Had the United States gone to Moscow, - 


the 100 meter track finish might have been 
enough to make the entire world stand up 
and yell “War Eagle.” The world certainly 
would have known where Auburn is—that 
much is certain. 

Based on the times in the U‘S. trials 
Auburn would have finished one-two in 
_ the 100 meters according to Auburn track 
coach Mel Rosen. Stanley Floyd would 
have been one, Harvey Glance, two. 

Auburn's other Olympians were James 
Walker, who finished third in the 400 
meter hurdles, and Willie Smith, who fin- 
ished second in the 400 meters. 


Glance and Floyd made the 400 meter. 


medley relay team and Smith made the 
1600 meter relay teams. | 

Rosen believes his men would have won 
seven medals, three of them gold. He is 
careful to point out, however, that all com- 
parisons are strictly hypothetical. There is 
no way to predict what a given athlete will 
do on a given day and the only thing that 
matters is what happens on the Olympic 
day. 

“Nothing compares to the Olympics,’ 
he said, echoing a refrain heard from all 
Auburn Olympians. “What the United 
_ States has done for its athletes is a good 
gesture, but it just isn’t the Olympics.” 

- Rosen said he did not have any bitter- 
ness toward the U.S. decision not to go to 
Moscow. He was, he said, making a simple 
matter-of-fact statement. 

He had an interesting observation, how- 
ever, on what might have taken place in 
the 100 meters. 

“The Olympic Games have a pressure all 
their own,’ he said. “The pressure affected 
Harvey four years ago in Montreal, but I 
think he would have been old enough and 
mature enough to handle it this time and 
run one of the best races:of his life.” 

As for Floyd—whom Rosen thinks is 
“absolutely amazing’ —the pressure might 
not have bothered him at all. He just 
refuses to lose, said Rosen. “He might have 
been right up there despite the Olympic 


pressure. He’s had the benefit of Harvey's 


experience, but when it gets down to it, he 
just won't allow himself to get beat.” 


Auburn Football Goes 
Coast to Coast Via 
Cable & Satellite 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


The best news for Auburn football fans 
since the 17-16 victory over Alabama is 
coming their way. From Maine to Califor- 
nia, from Alabama to Wisconsin, Auburn 
fans will have a chance to see their favorite 
team in action on a delayed broadcast. A 
new Columbus, Ga., firm, Video Sports 
Network, of whom one of the leaders is 
Phil Tedder '71, will be beaming, via satel- 
lite, Auburn football all over the US. at 
6:30 on Tuesday nights. As The Alumnews 
was going to press, 227 cable companies 
had signed on the dotted line and VSN 
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and right north. The separate sections are the VIP and press sections (so marked) and the upper deck (sections 


62-47). 


expects another 50 or so by the time the 
season actually gets underway on September 
13. 
The company, which started in Febru- 
ary, originally planned to broadcast Auburn 
football in Alabama. “Then we got satellite 
time,” explains Phil, ‘‘and that opened the 
whole U.S.” And literally that’s what it 
means because stations from Florida to 
Colorado, Idaho to Massachusetts, New 
York to Texas—in 31 states—will be carry- 
ing the broadcasts. Although the games 
will be beamed at 6:30 Central Time on 
Tuesday nights, some of the stations will 
be carrying them at different times. “It's left 


up to the local cable TV station about 


which channel and what time the broad- 
casts will be coming on,” says Phil. 

Below, listed by States, are the cities and 
cable networks currently set up for Auburn 
football. An asterisk (*) indicates that a 
system wants to carry the program but 
there are still some bugs to be worked out 
in equipment or financing, etc. It will still 
be possible for other cable networks to join 
the system later in the season according to 
Phil. 
Alabama 

Albertville, Albertville-Cheaha Cablevi- 
sion; Andalusia, TV Cable Co. of Andalu- 
sia; Athens, TV Cable Co. of Alabama; 
Anniston, Cablevision Co. of Anniston; 
Brewton, Atmore Cablevision, Ltd.; Au- 
burn-Opelika, Telecable Corp.; Bessemer, 
Liberty Television, Inc.; Birmingham, Cable 
Communication, Inc., and Alabama TV 
Cable Co.; Brewton, Pinebelt Cablevision, 
Inc.; Brundidge, Cablevision, Inc.; Decatur, 


Telecable Corp.; Dothan,* Teleprompter 
of Dothan; Elba, Elba Cablevision, Inc.; 
Enterprise, Enterprise Television, Inc.; Eu- 
faula, Lake Shore Master Antenna Corp.; 
Evergreen, Evergreen Cablevision, Ltd.; 
Fairfield, Telecommunications, Inc.; Fay- 
ette, West Alabama TV Cable Co.; Flor- 
ence*, Teleprompter of Muscle Shoals; Fort 
Payne, TV Cable Service, Inc.; Gadsden*, 
Teleprompter Southeast, Inc.; Greenville, 
Greenville Cablevision Co.; Guntersville, 
TV Cable Co. of Guntersville, Inc.; Hamil- 


ton, West Alabama TV Cable Co.; Hart- — 


ford, Hartford Cable TV, Inc.; Huntsville*, 
Teleprompter Southeast, Inc.; Jackson, 
Jackson Cablevision, Ltd.; Jefferson County, 
Telvue Cable Alabama, Inc.; Lanett, Sam- 
mons Communications, Inc.; Leeds, Leeds 
Cablevision; Mobile*, Teleprompter of Mo- 
bile; Montgomery, Montgomery Cable TV, 
Inc.; Moulton, Sammons Communications; 
Opp, Opp Cablevision; Ozark, Ozark Cable- 
vision Co.; Phenix City, Phenix Cable; Pell 
City,* Coosa Cable Co.; Piedmont,* TV 
Cable of Alabama; Prattville, Storer Cable 
Communications, Inc.; Russellville, Sam- 
mons Communications, Inc.; Samson, Sam- 
son TV Cable TV Co.; Scottsboro, Scotts- 
boro TV Cable, Inc.; Selma, Selma Telecable 
Corp; Sylacauga, Storer Cable Communica- 
‘tions; Talladega, Cheaha Cablevision, Inc.; 
Troy, Bay Minette, Fairhope*, Troy Cable- 
vision; Tuscaloosa*, Teleprompter of Tus- 


caloosa; Wetumpka, New Channels; Win- | 


field*, West Alabama TV Cable Co.; Moun- 
tain Brook, Mountain Brook Cablevision, 
Inc.; Gardendale, Fultondale, Pellham, Ala- 
baster, Trussville, Forrestdale, Helena, Ca- 


blevision of Alabama; Hartselle, Abbeville, 
Headland, and Red Bay. 


Arizona | 
Dobson Ranch, Storer Cable TV, Inc. 


Arkansas ~ | 
Paragould, Paragould Cablevision, Inc.; _ 
Fayetteville, Warner Cable; Pine Bluff, 


Pine Bluff TV Co: | 


California 
Banning, Fairfield, Fillmore, Frazier Park, 
Hermosa Beach, Laguna Beach, Ojia, Roh- 


nert Park, St. Helena, SanJuan Capistrano, - 


Santa Paula, Sabastopol, E. Sonoma, Thou- 
sand Oaks, Annehiem, all Storer Cable TV, 
Inc.; San Diego, Mission Cable TV; Los 
Angeles, Theta Cable of California; Racho 
Camarillo, Camarillo Cable TV, Inc. Last 


minute systems (for which we do not have — 


the name of the cable system): San Jose, 
Santa Clara, Los Gatos, Newark, Oakland, 
San Francisco, Napa, Haywood, Sunnyvale, 
Milpitas, and Newport Beach. 


Colorado | 
Lakewood, Community Telecommunica- 


tions, Inc. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport, Southern Connecticut Cable- | 


vision, Waterbury, Waterbury Community 
Antenna. 


Florida 
Acardia*, Acardia Gulf Coast Telecep- 


tion, Inc.; Bartow*, Storer Cable TV; Cape © 
Coral, Gulf Communications, Inc.; Cocoa — 


Beach*, Communicable, Inc.; Daytona 


Beach, Halifax Cable TV; Gainesville, Uni- — 
versity City TV Cable; Gulf Breeze, Gulf — 


Breeze Cablevision; Jacksonville,* Area 
Communications; Kissimmee,* Kissimmee 
Cablevision, Lake City,* Warner Cable; 


Melbourne,* Florida TV Cable; Ocala, Fox 
Cablevision; Orlando,* Orange Cablevi- __ 


sion; Ormond Beach,* Florida TV Cable; 
Panama City,* Clearview Cable TV; Perry,* 


Florida Video, Inc.; Port Charlotte,* Gulf 2 


Coast Teleception; Sarasota, Storer Cable 


TV; Sebring, Highlands Cable FV; Talla- 


hassee,* Clearview Cable TV; Winter Ha- 
ven*, Warner Cable; Pensacola,* Cox Cable 
TV. 


Georgia 


Albany, Storer Cable Communications; - 


Americus, Storer Cable; Atlanta, Cable 


Atlanta; Augusta, *Cablevision of Augusta; — 
Bainbridge, Storer Cable Communications; : 
Camilla, Storer Cable; Carrollton, Twenty | 


CATV, Inc.; Columbus, Columbus Cablevi- 


sion, Inc.; Columbus, TeleCable of Colum- — 
bus, Cordele, Storer Cable; Cornelia, Mul- © 


tivision Northeast, Inc.; Fort Benning, 


Alert Cable TV; Fort Oglethorpe, Battle- 
field Cablevision; Gainesville, Gainesville 


Cable TV; Macon, Macon Cable TV; Moul- 
trie, Storer Cable; Nashville, Storer Cable; 
Rome, Rome Cable TV Co.; Savannah*, 
Savannah TV Cable; Smyrna, Smyrna Cable 
TV; Sylvester, Storer Cable Communica- 
tions, Inc.; Thomasville, Clearview Cable 


TV; Tifton, Storer Communications; Val- 


dosta, Clearview Cable TV; West Point, 


Sammons Communications; Warner Rob- 


ins, Robins Telecable. 


Idaho 
Twin Falls, Magic Valley Cablevision. 


“Broadcast not definite 
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Illinois 
Bloomington, Telecable of Blooming- 
ton-Normal. 


Indiana 

- Kokomo, TeleCable- of Kokomo, Inc.; 
Lawrenceburg, Dearborn Cablevision, Inc.; 
Hammond, United Cable TV; Southbend, 
Indiana Cablevision. 


lowa 

Sioux City, Cablecom; Des Moines, Hawk- 
eye Cablevision. , 
Kansas 

Overland Park, Telecable of Overland 
Park, Inc. 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouge, Total CATV, Inc.; Metarie, 
Cable Systems of Louisiana, Inc.; Kenner, 
Eastbank Cable TV, Inc.; West Monroe, 
Louisiana CATV; Shreveport, Caddo-Bos- 
sier Cablevision. 


Maine 
Bangor, Coastal Cable Corp; Lewiston, 
Cable Vision, Inc. 


, Maryland 
_ Baltimore, Calte Cablevision. 


Massachusetts 
Fitchburg, Montachuset Cable TV. 


Mississippi © 

Aberdeen, Aberdeen TeleCable, Inc.; 
Brookhaven, Sammons Communications; 
Bruce, Walco, Inc.; Clarksdale; Cablecom of 
Clarksdale; Forest, Forest Cable TV Co.; 
Fulton, Fulton TV Cable Co.; Greenville, 
Delta Video Co.; Gulfport, Cablecom of 
‘Gulfport; Hattiesburg, General Electric 
Cablevision; Kosciusko, Clearvision TV 
Co.; Laurel, Laurel Community Antenna 
Systems; Long Beach, CoastTV, Inc.; Mc- 
Comb, Sammons Communications; Meri- 
dian, TV Selection System; Natchez, Sam- 
mons Communications; Tupelo, Okolona 
Community Antenna and Tupelo Com- 
munity Antenna; Pascagoula, Gulf Coast 
Cablevision; Pearl, Mid South Cablevision; 
Port Gibson; Waynesboro, TV Cable of 
Waynesboro; West Point, West Point Com- 
munity Antenna. 


Missouri 
Caruthersville, Sootheel Video; Spring- 
field, TeleCable of Springfield. 


New Jersey 

Oakland, UA-Columbia Cablevision; N. 
, Arlington, Meadowlands Cable; Eatontown, 
‘Storer: Cable TV. 


News York 

Bethlehem, Bethlehem Video, Inc.; 
-Mount Kisco, Mt. Kisco Communications; 
Rensselear, Rensselaer County Cablevi- 
sion; New York, Viacom; Syracuse, Syra- 
_cuse Cablesystems; Rochester, People’s Ca- 


_, ble Co.; West Seneca, International Cable 
_ Co.; Port Jefferson Station, Brookhaven 


Cable TV; Port Ewen, Hudson Valley 
_ Television. 


North Carolina 
Roanoke, Roanoke Rapids TeleCable; 
Charlotte, Cablevision of Charlotte. 


Ohio 


Dayton, Viacom; Warrenville Heights, 
Viacom; Columbus, Coaxial Communications. 
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Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Tulsa Cable TV. 


Tennessee 

Cleveland, Southeastern Cable Co.; Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee Cablevision; Maryville, 
Blount County Cable TV; Springfield, Ro- 
bertson County Cable TV; Sweetwater, 
Monroe County Cable TV; Lenoir City, 
Loudon County Cable and Clinton TV 
Cable Co.; Hendersonville, Hendersonville 
Cable TV; Franklin, Williamson County 
Cable; Memphis, Memphis Cable CATV; 
Crossville, Crossville Cable TV Co.; Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga Cable Co.; Murfrees- 
boro; Wytheville, Wytheville TeleCable. 


Texas 

Houston, Storer Cable TV; Garland, 
Storer Cable TV; Grand ‘Prairie, Storer 
Cable TV; Abilene, United Cable TV; 
Amarillo, Total TV of Amarillo; Waco, 
Waco Cablevision. 


| South Carolina 


- Charleston, Storer Cable TV; Green- 
ville, TeleCable of Greenville; Spartan- 
burg, TeleCable of Spartanburg. 


Virginia 

Wytheville, Tenn., Wytheville Teleca- 
ble; Richmond, Continental Cablevision; 
Virginia Beach, Cox Cable of Norfolk. 


West Virginia 
Beckley, Beckley TeleCable; Princeton, 
Princeton TeleCable Corp. 


Wisconsin | 
Racine, Racine TeleCable Corp. 


Where to Find Auburn 
Football on Radio 


Once again broadcasts of Auburn foot- 
ball will originate from WAUD radio in 
Auburn. Announcers will be Paul Ellen, 


Mike Kolen, and Phil Snow. Network affil- “ 


iates will carry all eleven games. Stations 
carrying fewer games are listed in the 
second group. 


Auburn Football Network Affiliates 


WAVU Albertville 
WRFS Alex City 
WKYD Andalusia 
WHMA Anniston 
WIMW Athens 
WATM Atmore 
WAUD Auburn 
WBCA . Bay Minette 
WSGN Birmingham | 
WEBJ Brewton 
WRAG Carrollton 
WKLF Clanton 
WKLN Cullman 
WMSL Decatur 
WXAL Demopolis 
WOOF Dothan 
WULA Eufaula 
WAAX Gadsden 
WGEA Geneva 
WTWwx Guntersville 
WJBB Haleyville 
WERH Hamilton 
WEHP Huntsville 
WHOD Jackson 
WWWB Jasper 
WRLD Lanett 
WKSJ Mobile 
WMFC Montfoeville 
WLWI Montgomery 
WLAY Muscle Shoals 
WCRL Oneonta 
WJHO Opelika 
WAYD Ozark 


(Continued on Page 23) 


A Team We Can Be Proud Of 


By Doug Barfield 
Head Football Coach 
Auburn University 


We're certainly excited and eager for football to start. We're optimistic about the 
season and our players are excited about our prospects. 

We realize we have to replace some great football players, people like Joe Cribbs, 
Charlie Trotman, Mark Robbins and others. People like them don’t come along 
every year. Some of them are once-in-a-lifetime people, but they aren’t with us any 
more and we have to move on. If we can find capable replacements and avoid 
injuries to a couple of key people, we can have a competitive football team. 

We'll start the fall looking for leadership. Leadership is essential to having a 
good football team. 

Leaders lead on and off the football field. They lead by their behavior, character, 
dedication, and the example they set. 

Most leaders are born, but sometimes it is up to us, as coaches, to put them in 
situations that will bring their natural leadership qualities to the front. It is 
sometimes necessary that we create situations to let them find leadership qualities 
within themselves. 

A player becomes a leader when other team members follow him because they 
know he is going to do everything in his power to get his job done. They have 
confidence in him and they know they can depend on him. When you get that type 
feeling and relationship on a team, it helps your chances to succeed. 

Our defensive philsophy will revolve around several things this year. Primarily 
we want to get our best defensive players in the game at one time. 

We should have an outstanding front with people like Frank Warren, Marshall 
Riley, Edmund Nelson, Charles Wood, Donnie Humphrey, Marvin Williams, and 
Dan Dickerson. 

Our linebackers are young, but they are eager and aggressive and we like that. 
Danny Skutack is our only experienced linebacker, but he should get help from Tim 
Wood, Adolph Cosby, Chris Martin, Hal Johnson, Dowe Aughtman, and Ronny 
Bellew. They are going to be good football players, but they don’t have the 
experience they need right now. We fully expect them to come around quickly and 
get the job done for us. 

We're really pulling for some folks to come through for us in the secondary. 
We've got two or three proven people in Bob Harris, Clifford Toney, and Jerry 
Beasley but they need more help. 

That help should come from Ken Luke, Darryl Wilks, Johnny Green, Willie 
Howell, Johnny Cheeks, and Greg Tutt. 

Kicking has always been a strong point of Auburn football and we are counting 
on it being strong again this year. Right now, however, we don’t know who will be 
stepping into the void left by Skip Johnston and Jorge Portela. 

Our placekicking will probably be handled by Dave Blanks, a walk-on, or Al Del 
Greco, a relative of Jorge’s. 

Our punter will be either Darryl Wilks, Ken Esher Allen Bollinger, or David 
Jordan. 

Offensively, our strength will be the offensive i Eight of our top 10 interior 
linemen are returning and they did an outstanding job for us last year. 

Brad Everett, Bill Grisham, Phillip Hall, Claude Mathews, Bishop Reeves, Jim 
Skuthan, George Stephenson, and Keith Uecker are all quality players. Right now 
we re looking for a backup to Bishop at center. 

We've moved Bill Brisham to tight end and we are hopeful that he-will help our 
situation there. He and Benny Anthony are our leading people there now and we 
expect some help from Edward West and David Jordan. 

Offensively, you have to start with the quarterback and we're relatively inexpe- 
rienced. Charles Thomas is the only one with any varsity experience, but he has the 
potential to be a good one. 

He has proven to us that he can be a good quarterback if he can continue to 


improve and can learn to discipline himself as to how certain situations should be 


handled. 

Our running backs and receivers are adequate and hopefully we'll get some depth. 
James Brooks and Byron Franklin lead the way here and we will fill in with some 
younger people. 

Although we have some outstanding runners, we feel like we will be able to 
throw the football a little more consistently this year. Last year we threw sparingly, 
but it was effective. We're not so concerned with how much or little we throw, but 
that we are successful with whatever we try to do. 

Our team goals have not been set yet. We will meet with the players and we'll all 
talk about a lot of things. We'll discuss our staff goals and team goals and reach 
some definite decisions. 

We won't make a big thing over our goals. They are matters between the players 
and coaches, but one thing's for certain, we've worked too hard to get where we are 
to take a step backward. We'll be scratching and clawing, fighting for all we're 
worth, to stay where we are and take another step forward. We'll be an eager 
football team and I believe we'll be an exciting football team. 

Most of all, I believe we'll have a football team Auburn people can be proud of. 


Auburn Alumnalities 


1902-1925 


Lt. Col. LeRoy G. Twilley ‘02 now lives in 
Macomb, III. 

Jack Tamblyn '20 has moved to the Opelika 
Nursing Home. 

John Witty Lovin ’21 recently retired for the 
second time when he left the faculty of Samford 
University in Birmingham. He had taught in 
the chemistry and pharmacy departments for 
the 15 years since his retirement from US. 
Steel. Earlier he was chief chemist with U:S. 
Steel for 30 years. Mr. Lovin and his wife, Nina 
Rae, live in a condominium. (“no yards to 
mow’) in Vestavia Hills and remain involved 
with the activities on the Samford campus. Mr. 
Lovin is a member of the administrative board 
of Vestavia Methodist Church. 

George E. Manley ‘24 has moved from 
Montgomery to Birmingham. 

Dr. Alexander Nunn ‘24 of Loachapoka, Lee 
County’s historian, is currently in the final 
stages of putting together a 400-page history of 
Lee and neighboring counties. The book is 
scheduled for release next July. Dr. Allen Jones, 
Auburn University archivist, and Wilburn 
(Wink) Blackburn of Opelika are associate 
editors. 

Dr. Donald F. Cathcart '24 has been an 
Atlanta pediatrician for most of his career since 
receiving his M.D. from Tulane University in 
1929. Active in the Georgia Pediatric Society, he 
served as secretary 1934-1960 and in 1960 was 
elected president. Dr. Cathcart has been active 
with the Fulton County Medical Society, serving 
as vice president in 1950 and president in 1957. 
He was a member of the house of delegates of 
the Medical Association of Georgia from 1950- 
1970. A member of the Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee of the Atlanta Parks Commission 
for ten years, he is a life member of the Ansley 
Park Golf Club and the Piedmont Driving Club. 


1928-1935 


Hugh D. Whatley '28 of Opelika recently 
gave a 52-volume set of the American Federal 
Tax Reporter to the Auburn Department of 
Accounting and Finance, and a 42-volume set of 
the second series to Auburn's Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library. Mr. Whatley has left the 
accounting field after a distinguished career in 


public accounting to devote time to other busi- 
ness interests. 

Robert L. (Bob) Hume’31 of Savannah, Ga., 
retired 12 years ago after 25 years in the indus- 
trial insulation business. Since retiring, Mr. 
Hume kept busy for 7 years as executive secre- 
tary of a contractor's SE trade association and a 
dab of golf. For the past four years, he writes, he 
has been an amateur radio operator— ‘Anyone 
interested in a ‘schedule’?” 

Lela Legare '32 of Montgomery continues to 
compile a daily column for The Montgomery 
Advertiser, “From the Advertiser Files.” She 
spends much of her time in the Alabama State 
Archives where she knows almost as much 
about the place as the people who work there. 
One of the first women pharmacists, Mrs. 
Legare worked as a pharmacist for 30 years. She 
began compiling her daily column six years ago. 

Lt. Col. Tom Pyke ‘32 of Orlando, Fla., gave a 
speech in Eola Park on July 4 calling for rededi- 
cation of American patriotism and a strong mil- 
itary posture “as a deterrent to any probably 
encroachement....by any present or future power 
of the world.” | 

Margaret Manuel McLaurin (Mrs. H.B.) ’35 
now lives in Montgomery. 

NEW ADDRESSES: S. Blake Yates ‘32, 
Auburn; Flynn E. Hudson, Jr., '28, Ft. Gaines, 
Ga.; Randolph P. Russell '35, Philadelphia, 
Miss.; James J. Danaher '35, Conway, S.C. 


1936-1938 


Dr. B. H. Johnson ‘36 and his associates at 
The Bessemer Clinic, P.A., have moved into a 
new building. Dr. Johnson opened the clinic 28 
years ago, which is the association of six Bir- 
mingham physicians of which Dr. Johnson is 
president. The new building is located ay 927 
Medical Center Drive in Bessemer. Associated 
with him is another Auburn alumnus, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Edge '65. 

Alvin W. Morland '37 of Pompano Beach, 
Fla., is the author of an article appearing in the 
July, 1980 Rotarian. He has had other articles 
published in two other magazines and in seven 
metropolitan papers. 

William M. Jordan, Jr., '37 is chairman and 
chief executive officer of Real Estate Financing, 
Inc., of Montgomery. 


Cerne 


Billy Hitchcock ‘38, president of the South- 
ern League, has announced that he will probably 
retire from the position at the end of the current 
season. The Southern League is composed of 10 
teams. Mr. Hitchcock has been involved with 
baseball for 40 years. 

Dr. Frank Phillippi '38 has retired from the 
practice of medicine in Brewton where he 
opened an office following World War II think- 
ing he'd stay a year or two. He and his wife are 
moving back to his home town of Camden 
where a new home is under construction and 
where Dr. Phillippi plans to get in some hunt- 
ing on his 2,000 acres of land. Planning to enjoy 
his retirement, Dr. Phillippi says he’s ‘a bird 
dog fanatic. I love to hunt, and I'd like to do 
some writing.” S 

Frank Y. Speight, Jr., '38 retired in June, 
1979, as manager of safety and health with the 
American Welding Society, Inc., of Miami, Fla. 
He is now a consultant in several areas ranging 
from industrial hygiene to association adminis- 
tration and publishing and encompassing re- 
search management and program evaluation. 
Mr. Speight is a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He is a 
member of the American Industrial Welding 
Society, American Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion, International Word Processing Associa- 
tion, and the American Society for Testing and 
Materials. He is listed in American Men and 
Women of Science and Who's Who is the South 
and Southwest. He has held many offices in the 
various associations to which he belongs. He is 
also a member of the Auburn Knights Alumni 
Association, having played trombone with the 
'37-'38 Knights. Mr. Speight currently lives in 
Sebring, Fla. 

MARRIED: Minnie Williams to Cecil C. 
Williamon '38 on June 16. They live in Jackson- 
ville. 


1939-1940 


William S. Coursey '39 retired on May 3 
after 41 years as a pharmacist. For the past 27 
years he had owned Coursey’s Pharmacy in 
Macon, Ga. Mr. Coursey writes that retirement 
will give him “more opportunities to visit the 
‘Loveliest Village’ and maybe see some real 
football.” 


Dr. Charles C. Verstandig 39 is a partial 
retirement although he does some radiology 
work in Cullman, Oneonta, Tallassee, and Fort 
Payne. His address continues to be Hamden, 
Conn. Dr. Verstandig’s son, Lee, former dean at 
Brown University, is now administrative direc- 
tor for Sen. John Chafee of Rhode Island. His 
daughter Davyne is on the English-drama facul- 
ty of Albertus Magnus College. 

Larkin T. Wyers, Jr., '39 has returned to the 
States from Geneva, Switzerland, where he has 
been associated with DuPont International in 
the Textile Fibers Department. He is temporar- 
ily located in Camden, S.C. 

Lem A. Edmonson ‘40 has moved from 
Darien, Conn., to Savannah, Ga. 

Marvin John Slaughter '40 is with the U.S. 
Geological Survey in Palmer, Alaska. 


1941-1943 


O.H. (Dick) Bowden 41, vice president of 
membership and public affairs for Gold Kist, 
Inc., retired from the company August 1. How- 
ever, he will remain a consultant through 1982. 


Mr. Bowden joined Gold Kist in 1960 and has 
been in various positions in the agri-services — 


division. In 1965 he became director of person- 
nel and moved up to vice president, person- 
nel/member relations in 1973. In 1974 he was 
named to his current position. Prior to joining 
Gold Kist, Mr. Bowden was general manager of 
Alabama Farmers’ Marketing and Exchange 
Association in Montgomery. He earlier worked 
with U.S. Steel and the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice. At the time of his retirement he was 
chairman of the Board of American Institute of 
Cooperation, vice chairman of the board of the 
Agricultural Cooperative Development Inter- 
national and chairman of PACE for the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Geor- 
gia Business and Industry Association, and a 


Distinguished Lecturer/Practitioner for the 


Football On Radio 
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LUNCHEON HONORS SIMMONS— A late July luncheon honoring retired 
Associate Dean of the School of Agriculture Charles Simmons attracted current 
staff members and former students. Left to right are Ed Allen '42 of Centre, farm 
equipment dealer; Dr. Stan Wilson ‘54, associate director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Tom Hunt '59, agricultural engineer for Alabama Power Co.; 


Emory Cunningham ‘48, president and publisher of The Progressive Farmer Co. - 


and luncheon host; Rudy Yates, Jefferson County Extension coordinator; Dub Ellis 


’49 of Centre, seedsman and farmer; Dr. Taylor Littleton '51, Auburn vice president 
for academic affairs; Dean Dennis Rouse of the School of Agriculture; David 
Bradford ‘66, Jefferson County Extension agent; Retired Auburn Dean of Agricul- 
ture E. V. Smith '28; Dr. John Floyd'70, senior horticulturist for Southern Living 
magazine; and Dr. Tom Corley ‘48, assistant director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


—Photo by The Progressive Farmer 


WELR Roanoke 
WHBB _ Selma 
WMLS Sylacauga 
WEYY Talladega 
WJDB ~ Thomasville 
WACT Tuscaloosa 
WQSsI Union Springs 
WCGQ Columbus, Ga. 
Auburn Football Network Stations Taking — 
Less Than Eleven Games: 
WWWFE (5) Fayette, Ala. 
WHEP (9) Foley, Ala. 
WZOB (9) Ft. Payne, Ala. 
WIJAM (4) Marion, Ala. 
WCRI (9) Scottsboro, Ala. 
WTLS (9) Tallassee, Ala. 
WTBF (9) Troy, Ala. 
WETU (9) Wetumpka, Ala. 
WBIB (5) Centreville, Ala. 
WANL (5) Lineville, Ala. 
WALG (9) Albany, Ga. 
WPUR (7) Americus, Ga. 
WXLI (10) Dublin, Ga. 
WLAQ (10) Rome, Ga. 
WKEU (2) Griffin, Ga. 
WTIF (10) Tifton, Ga. 
WCHK (9) Canton, Ga. 
WMOC (10) Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WAGG (8) Franklin, Tenn. 
WHRT (9) Hartselle, Ala. 
WTNX (9) Lafayette, Ala. 
WEIS (9) Centre, Ala. 
W MBC (5) Columbus, Miss. — 
WPLA (10) Plant City, Fla. 
WGYU (9) Greenville, Ala. 
WTNX (9) Lafayette, Ala. 
WTCB (9) Flomaton, Ala. 
WTAL (10) Tallahassee, Fla. 
WWWR (9) Russellville, Ala. 
WVSU (10) Stevenson, Ala. 
WCOH (1). Newnan, Ga. 
WIRB (9) Enterprise, Ala. 
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University of Georgia College of Business, and 
chairman of the Management Advisory Council 
of the Department of Management at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He and his wife, Julia, will 
continue to live in North Atlanta. They have a 
daughter, Sara Crippin of Atlanta, and a grand- 
son, Richard. 

John T. Partin '41 is assistant vice president 
of South Central Bell with offices in Tallahas- 
see, Fla. | 

Dr. and Mrs. E. F. York '42 (Vermelle 
Cardwell '46) of Tallahassee and Gainesville, 
Fla., have been awarded the “In God We Trust” 
Award for exemplary family life from the 
National Trustees of the Family Foundation of 
America. They are among 150 families nation- 
wide to receive the awards from the non-profit 
group. 

Eletha Howard 43, technologist-product con- 
trol division at Texaco’s Port Arthur, Tex., 
refinery, recently retired after 22 years with the 
company. Ms. Howard joined Texaco in 1957 as 
a chemist in the product control division and 
subsequently served in various positions. She 
was named technologist in 1978. She is moving 
from Port Neches to Rogersville, Ala., where 
her retirement activities will include painting, 
crafts, and traveling. 

RAdm. William H. Livingston ’43 (Ret.) 
has been appointed president of the Louisiana 
Shipbuilding and Repair Association, with offi- 
ces in the International Trade Mart, New 
Orleans. RAdm. Livingston’ had been with 
Helicopter Medical Evacuation, Inc., of New 
Orleans before his recent appointment. He 
retired from the Navy in 1974 in London, Eng- 
land, while serving as the U.S. Defense Attache 
to the United Kingdom. RAdm. Livingston and 
his wife, Margaret, have four daughters. 

John H. Sanders '43 has been named a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. He is vice president of Eastman 
Kodak and an assistant general manager of 
Eastman Chemicals Division, headquartered in 
Kingsport, Tenn. Mr. Sanders was. named Fel- 
low in the 50,000 member organization because 
of his efforts in advancing the chemical engi- 
neering profession, particularly in marketing 
and sales areas. He is active on the Auburn 
Engineering Advisory Council and was chosen 
as Engineering’s Distinguished -Alumni Lec- 
turer in 1977. Mr. Sanders and his wife, Mary 
Wilson '45, have two sons, J. Dout of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Scott of Atlanta. | 

Cullen F. Harris '43 retired from the Ameri- 
can Bridge Division of U.S. Steel as chief 
engineer-drawing rooms after 33% years on 
March 31. He then worked as a consultant to the 
American Institute of Steel Construction in 
preparing the 8th edition of the Manual of Steel 
Construction. He is currently assistant to the 
vice president of structural engineering for 
Green International, Inc., Consulting Engineers 
& Planners in Sewickley, Pa. 

NEW ADDRESSES: J. Kirk Newell, Jr., 
‘41, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Hugh J. Barron ’41, 
Pinehurst, Tex.; Hugh C. Gayler '43, Ft. Ste- 
wart, Ga. 


1945-1948 


George F. Reddick, Jr.,'47 operates Reddick 
Construction Co, in Thomaston, Ga. 

John Bridgers '47 is athletic director of the 
University of New Mexico after leaving the 
same spot at Florida State. He moved to New 
Mexico State on December 5. His 35 years in 
athletics have included playing at Auburn, being 
offensive coordinator of the 1957 and 1958 Bal- 
timore Colts teams and head coach and athletic 
director at Baylor as well as athletic director at 
‘Florida State University. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Michael R. McEvoy 
'45, Summit, N.J.; Joseph M. Spinks '46, Pho- 
enix, Ariz.; Mattie A. Sawyer '45, Gulf Breeze, 
Fla.; Irene Virginia Marchman ‘47, Terrace 
Park, Ohio; Harley H. Bass ‘47, Pittsford, N.Y.; 
Henry S. McCreary, Jr., '47, Federal Way, 
Wash.; Lewis S. Armstrong '47, Gering, Neb.; 
Seth S. Mitchell, Jr., '48, Crosby, Tex.; Col. 
Claude L. Roberts, Jr., 48, Birmingham; H. G. 
Carter '48, Longwood, Fla.; Ida Joan Cousins 
Hartman ‘48, St. Louis, Mo.; Solon E. McGraw, 
Jr., ‘48, Stone Mountain, Ga. 


1949-1950 


Jack Simms ‘49, head of the Auburn Journal- 
ism Department, supervised a news collection 
pool at the Olympic Games in Moscow. Work- 
ing under him were wire service newsmen from 
Associated Press, United Press International, 
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MIKE LOCKLEAR DAY—The DeKalb County Auburn Club sponsored Mike Locklear Day in Fort Payne on 
May 17. A tightend in the starting lineup last fall, Mike is a pre-pharmacy student at Auburn. Dr. George S. 
Killian '48, president of the local Auburn club, was master of ceremonies. The top photo shows the head table at 
the banquet. Pictured below are, left to right, Fort Payne Mayor Fred Purdy, who presented Mike with a key to 
the city; Mike Locklear; Coach Doug Barfield, main speaker; and Dr. G. S. Killian '48. 


Reuters, and Agency French Fresse. Mr. Simms 
was deputy general sports editor of AP before 
joining the Auburn faculty. 

Raymond Werden, Jr.,’49 of the Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Division at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, has been recognized by the Air Force for 
30 years of service to the government. A 
member of the contract review committee for 
the past four years, he has recently retired and 
will enter the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Lexington, Ky., this fall. He and his wife, 
Eleanor Janney 50, will live in Lexington. 

Charles Copas '49 retired from the Air Force 
in 1975 asa lieutenant colonel. He is a computer 
applications specialist with Planning Research 
Corporation in McLean, Va., and is now work- 
ing on a second master’s in Spanish language 
and literature at George Mason University. 

The Rt. Rev. Frank Benning '50 has been 
installed as the bishop of the Diocese of the East 
of the Anglican Episcopal Church. The installa- 
tion ceremonies were held June 28 at Saint 
James Anglican Church in Atlanta, Ga., the seat 
of the Diocese, which includes all parishes east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Anglican Episco- 
pal Church of North America was organized 
in 1972 by clergymen and laymen to provide a 
place for those who desire to worship in the 
traditional Anglican manner. Bishop Benning 
is married to Elizabeth Ramsey °49. 

Thomas P. Isbell '49 has been promoted to 
director of the Systems Analysis and Integration 
Laboratory at NASA’s Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville. He had been deputy direc- 
tor for six years prior to his promotion. Mr. 
Isbell and his wife, Lois, have two daughters. 
The lab assures the technical adequacy and 
complete functioning of all systems and sub- 
systems. 

Frances Radney Tegeder '50 is now consu- 
mer information director for Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. She joined Atlanta Gas Light in 1946 as a 
home economist and was named home service 
director in 1966. Mrs. Tegeder is chairman of 
the Consumer Affairs Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, director of the National 
Home Furnishings League, Education Founda- 
tion and a member of the public relations com- 


mittee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
cation. She is also advisor for the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Projects for the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service and a member of the 
Georgia Home Economists in Business and the 
Georgia Nutrition Council. She and her hus- 
band, Carl, live in North Atlanta. 

John G. Dorsett, III, ’50 is resident engineer 
with the Veterans Administration Medical Cen- 
ter in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ed DeVault is vice president and general 
manager of DeVault Ultra-Precision, Inc., of 
Huntsville, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Schil- 
ler Industries, Inc., Mr. DeVault helped form 
the company in 1965 and more recently was 
engineering manager at A.C. Incorporated. He 
has thirty years of experience in management 
and engineering. | 

Col. William T. King is with the Transition 
Caretaker Force/DTC at Ellington AFB, Tex. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Joseph P. Spradley 
‘50, Glen Elyn, Ill.; William C. Ray, Auburn; 
James C. Osborne '50, Pearl, Miss.; James T. 
Sellers ‘49, Rockingham, N.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. McGowen ’49 (Joy Thigpen ’51), 
Jackson, Miss.; James L. Fleming '49, Midland, 
Ga.; Lt. Col. Walter D. Johnson ‘49, Prattville; 
John C. Merritt ‘49, Houston, Tex.; Guy H. 
Lilliam, Jr., ‘49, Rio de Janero, Brazil; Fox 
Davis, Jr., ‘50, Micanopy, Fla. 


1951-1952 


William R. Poor '51 has been promoted to 
vice president of projects at Rust Engineering 
in Birmingham. He and his wife, Frances 
Barksdale '50, live in Birmingham. Their daugh- 
ter, Teresa Poor Weaver ‘78, is a research stat- 
istician for the Louisiana Board of Regents 
while her husband, Rip '78, is earning a degree 
in landscape architecture at LSU. He is secretary 
of the Baton Rouge Auburn Club. The Poors’ 
son, William Russell, Jr., is a sophomore at the 
University of Montevallo. 

Dr. Clarence H. Roy ‘51, president of Aqua- 
logic, Inc., a manufacturer of wastewater treat- 
ment systems in Bethany, Conn., has been 
elected to a three-year term on the board of 


directors of the American Electroplaters’ Socie- 
ty. Prior to establishing his own business, Dr. 
Roy was research director of the technical staff 
at MacDermid, Inc. 

Edwin M. Crawford '51, vice president for 
public affairs at the Ohio State University, 
recently received the Frank L. Ashmore Award 
from the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE). Mr. Crawford received 
the award for his service to the CASE organiza- 
tion and for his contributions to higher educa- 
tion. The Ashmore Award is one of four indi- 
vidual recognitions presented annually by CASE. 
Mr. Crawford was the first chairman of the 
board of CASE, formed in 1974. He has been at 
Ohio State since 1975. Earlier he held a similar 
position at the University of Virginia. From 
1966-70 he was associate director and director 
of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges’ Office of Institu- 
tional Research. Earlier he was director of Uni- 
versity Relations at Auburn and worked with 
the Southern Regional Education Board in 
Atlanta. He and his wife, Mary Jean, have a 
daughter and a son. 

Dr. W. Russell Laster, Jr., 51 practices vete- 
rinary medicine in Birmingham. His wife, Carol 
Clark, is a counselor at Mountain Brook Jr. 
High. 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Nettles '51 (Amelia 
Trammell '58) now live in Birmingham. Their 
daughter, Dorothy Miller, will be a junior at 
Auburn this fall. Other children are Lee, 18, and 
Amy, 12. 

John R. Cheyne '52 has been named consul- 
tant for relief ministries for the Southern Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Board in Richmond, Va. 
He has been a foreign missionary and an asso- 
ciate consultant for relief ministries. In his new 
position, he assists the area directors in the 
development and implementation of disaster 
relief and hunger relief programs. He is mar- 
ried to Marie Golson '49. 

Dr. John D. Baker '52 has retired after 27 
years with the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, Animal Health Division, as area 
supervisor of the veterinary division’s regula- 
tory services and director of the branch disease 
diagnostic lab at Shelby, N.C. 

James Edward Reynolds '52 is vice president 
of manufacturing for SWECO, Inc., in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The Rev. Gordon Harold Chandler '52, pas- 
tor of the Paden Church in East Gadsden, 
received an honorary degree from Judson Col- 
lege on June 21. The Rev. Chandler was the first 
chairman of the Judson Board of Governors and 
a member of the Inter-faith Baptist Fellowship 
Committee of National and Southern Baptists. 
He has held many posts in Alabama and South- 
ern Baptist Conventions and with interdenom- 
inational groups. 

Dr. Homer A. Watts '52 received the Charles 
E. Bild Practitioner Award from the American 
Animal Hospital Association recently. Dr. , 
Watts practices veterinary medicine in New 
Orleans and Metaire, La. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Louise Bethea An- 
drews '51, Chevy Chase, Md.; J. Robert Creek 
"52, Winsor, Conn.; Clyde Edward Baxter '52, 
Cocoa Beach, Fla.; William Thomas Achor’52, 
Westminister, Md.; David A. Boyett, Jr., '52, 
Opelika; The Rev. Archie C. Stapleton '52, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Walden ‘51 (Iler Payne '53), Bristol, Va.; Tho- 
mas J. Powers ‘51, Houston, Tex. 


1953-54 


Dr. C. Bert Hill ’53 recently was reappointed 
to a five-year term on the Mississippi Board of 
Veterinary Examiners, which he serves cur- 
rently as president. Dr. Hill is director of the 
Amory Animal Hospital, PA,-Amory, Miss., 
which has been a member of the American 
Animal Hospital Association since 1976. Last 
March it became a Certified Hospital, surpass- 
ing minimal standards prescribed for AAHA 
members. | 

William E. Snow '53 has been promoted to 
technical director of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. of Birmingham. He has been with 
ACIPO since graduation from Auburn, begin- 
ning as a research engineer and later becoming 
research supervisor. Mr. Snow became superin- 
tendent of research in 1970 and held that posi- 
tion until his recent promotion. Patents have 
been issued on several of Mr. Snow’s develop- 
ments including Mag-Coke and the Fastite 
Conductive Gasket. Related to his technical 
developments, Mr. Snow has delivered techni- 
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cal papers to trade groups such as the Ductile 
Iron Society. In 1971, he received that group's 
annual award and in 1973 received the annual 
award made by the International Magnesium 
Association. He played varsity baseball at Au- 
burn and was co-captain of the team his senior 
season. Mr. Snow belongs to a number of civic 
and professional organizations. He and his 
wife, Betty Jean, have two children, Bill and 
Jenny. 

Dr. Eugenia Malone Zallen °53 is on the 
faculty of East Carolina University in Green- 
ville, N.C. 

Kenneth L. Nall 53 continues as director of 
construction services for Yeargin Construction 
Co. in Greenville, S. C., and has also jointly 
purchased and established Southeastern Metal 
Products, Inc., a metal fabrication and manufac- 
turing concern in Greenville. His partner is 
Floyd B. Littleton, Jr., 60. Mr. Nall is presi- 
dent and Mr. Littleton vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Foy C. Thompson '53 is principal of Camden 
Primary School. He and his wife, Trudy Griffin 
’52, live in Camden, S. C. 

Dr. Roger A. Everett '54 was recently elected 
president of the Georgia Society of Orthodon- 
tists for the year 1980-81. He has a private prac- 
tice in Atlanta specializing in orthodontics. Dr. 
Everett has served in various offices of local and 
state dental societies as well as president of the 
Council of Deputies of the national dental fra- 
ternity Delta Sigma Delta. He has three child- 
ren: Wilson, 16; Tommy, 14, and Sylvia, 10. 

William Harry Durham ‘54, director of 
Clemson University’s Communications Center 
since 1966, has been named to the new position 
of executive director for university relations at 
Clemson. He has 17 years experience with 
Clemson, first joining the staff in 1960 as a 
broadcast specialist in the agricultural informa- 
tion services. He spent two years at Duke as 
director of radio and TV information services 
and was associated with two private film pro- 
duction companies in Atlanta in the late Fifties. 
He has served on regional and national govern- 
ing boards for the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education, the national professional 
organization for college alumni and public rela- 
tions staffs. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Walter M. Albritton 
54, Montgomery; John C. Hall '53, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Lt. Col. Joel R. Smith ‘53, Phenix 
City. 


1955-1957 


Col. Allen G. Myers, III, '55 is commander of 
the 438th Military Airlift Wing at McGuire 
AFB, N.J., supervising 7,500 personnel, 40 
organizations, 58 C-141 cargo jet transport 
planes, the processing of 30,000 passengers and 
3,000 tons of cargo monthly as well as assets 
totaling $723 million and encompassing 800 
buildings and an airfield. Col. Myers is a com- 
mand pilot with more than 5,000 hours of flying 
time. He is qualified to fly 21 different types of 
aircraft. A registered engineer, he holds a string 
of military awards including the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Legion of Merit. He flew 
505 combat missions. He and his wife, Mariam 
Maguire '57, have three sons: David, age 17; 
John, 21, an airman in the Air Force; and Allen, 
23, an ensign in the Navy. 
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Frank J. Schick '55 is professor and counse- 
lor in the office of Student Development at 
Florida Jr. College at Jacksonville. 

John S. Parke writes that with the admission 
of their youngest son, John Parke, Jr., to Auburn 
this fall, his is a “100% Auburn family. Our 
oldest son, Don Parke, will be a junior in the 
School of Engineering. Our next goal is that we 
will be a 100% ‘graduate’ family. “John and his 
wife, Constance J. Garner ‘55, live in Delray 
Beach, Fla. | 

Mary Elizabeth Terry '55 is now iar Eliza- 
beth Terry McGee. Beth received her MLS. in 
home economics from Auburn in 1968 and now 
lives in Phenix City. 

Bill D. Morton ’55 has been named manager 
of WestPoint Pepperell’s Mission Valley Mill in 
New Braunfels, Tex. He had managed the Iselin 
Mill in the same town. He has been with WPP 
since 1960, spending much of his career with 
various departments at the Lindale, Ga., Mill 
before moving to the Iselin Mill in 1976. Mr. 
Morton holds bachelor’s degrees in both busi- 
ness administration and textile management 
from Auburn. He and his wife, Nell, have two 
sons, Mark and Stacy. 

Billy M. Tidwell 56, chief of a technical 
management division of a new Army weapon 
system development program at Redstone Arse- 
nal in Huntsville, received the DPA from Nova 
University in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on July 27. 
He received the MPA from Nova in 1979. 

Cmd. William G. Carson ‘57 is now on the 
staff of the Naval War College at Newport, 
Rhode Island. . 

NEW ADDRESSES: Alma Bailey Caine 
‘57, Auburn; Billy D. McSpadden '57, Daphne; 
Gerald O. Harper ‘57, Anniston; Walter I. 
Fridley ‘57, Poland, Ohio; Harold Carr You- 
mans, Jr., ‘55, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Lt. Col. 
David R. Brown '55, Baltimore, Md.; Lt. Col. 


BUTLER CQUNTY—Pictured at the July 14 meeting of the Butler County Auburn Club are club officers and 
guest speaker Coach Paul Davis, center. From left are R. E. (Buddy) Moorer 56, who presided at the meeting; C. 
Boyd Foster '60, new president; Coach Davis; Judson F. Garner '59, vice president; and Dr. Danny T. Hood ‘70, 
secretary. Not pictured is new treasurer Debra Kelly Hood '72. 
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AUBIE CALENDAR—The First Annual Aubie Calendar is now on sale, featuring Auburn's favorite mascot in 
a variety of poses. Proceeds are to be used to buy Aubie a new suit. Alumni attending football games will find 
them on sale at local bookstores. Those who won't be on campus this fall may want to order one by mail. The 
all-color 16 month calendars can be ordered from the SGA, Aubie Calendars, Foy Union, Auburn University, Al. 
36849. The price is $5 per calendar (which includes a dollar for postage and handling). 


Patrick D. Chisholm, Jr., ‘55, Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Cdr. Jimmy E. Christen is director of the 
supply department with the Naval Administra- 
tive Command in Orlando, Fla. 

Harry A. Partlow has been named director 
of safety for Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
He has responsibility for coordinating and 
administering all programs to ensure the safety 
of employees. He joined Standard after 15 years 
with Monsanto, where he had been manager of 
personal safety in the safety and protection div- 
ision in St. Louis. He and his wife, Barbara, have 
one son and live in Napierville, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Louis Johnson (Betty 
Martin) live in Arlington, Tex., where he is 
sales manager for Mogul Water Treatment 
Corp. 

Charles H. Cobb and his family recently 
moved to Brandon, Miss., where he is vice pres- 
ident with Southeastern Chemical, Inc. With 
the Cobbs in Mississippi are daughter Cappie, 
17, and son Howard, 13. Daughters Cheryl 
Evans, 25, and Anne, 21, stayed in Montgomery. 

Jeff Sirmon is now regional forester of the 31 
million acre Intermountain Region of the Forest 
Service with headquarters in Ogden, Utah. He 
had been deputy regional forester for the past 
six years. As deputy regional forester for re- 
sources, he dealt with national forests in Utah, 
Nevada, southern Idaho, and western Wyoming 
which contain the greatest mineral diversity of 
any Forest Service region. Before moving to 
Ogden in 1974 he was assistant regional fore- 
ster for the Northern Region, headquartered in 
Missoula, Mon. Earlier he had been at national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., and with 
national forests in California, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Mr. Sirmon and his wife, Shir- 
ley, live in South Ogden with their daughters, 
Valerie and Janet. Their son, Jeff, Jr., is a student 
at the University of Utah. 

Jean Dawson Stockburger is now with the 
law firm of Mitchell, Williams Gill & Selig in 
Little Rock, Ark, after graduating from the Law 
School of the University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock in May, 1979 and being admitted to the 
bar on September 10, 1979. Graduating with 
her was former Auburn English instructor 
Anne Ritchey, who graduated 1st in the class 
and is now clerk for Judge Richard Arnold, 
Eighth Circuit justice. Mrs. Stockburger was 
18th. She holds a master’s in social work from 
Tulane University and she and her husband, 

John, have three children: Scott, 16; Staci, 15; 
and San, 9. 


1959 


Judson Salter, presently chief of staff for 
Gov. Fob James, has been appointed by him as 
provisional director of the Alabama Selective 
Service. 

Gerald B. Andrews has been named senior 
vice president of merchandising for the Con- 
sumer Products Division of WestPoint Peppe- 


rell. He is now located in the New York offices 
after having been vice president of towel manu- 
facturing in Fairfax for the past six years. Mr. 
Andrews began working with WPP in 1954 and 
became manager of the Opelika (Ala.) Mill in 
1968. In 1969 he bécame general manager of 
Northern operations at Biddeford, Maine, and 
moved to corporate manager of industrial engi- 
neering at West Point, Ga., in 1971. He moved 
up to general manager of towel manufacturing 
in 1973 and became vice president in 1974. Mr. 
Andrews attended Harvard Business School in 
addition to Auburn. He and his wife, Claire 
Smith '73, have three children: Mrs. Suzanne 
Smith of Montgomery, Gerald Bruce, Jr., of 


West Point, and Benjamin Glenn, a student at 


Auburn. 

Dr. H. Wyman Dorough, director of the 
University of Kentucky Graduate Center for 
Toxicology, received the William B. Sturgill 
Award at the Commencement exercises in May 
for outstanding contributions to graduate edu- 
cation. He has helped many doctoral students 
under his direction in research and scholarship 
to attain high-level academic, industrial, and 
governmental positions. The award recognizes 
the member of the graduate faculty who has 
made the most contributions to graduate educa- 
tion at Kentucky the previous year. One of the 
founders of the Center for Toxicology, Dr. 
Dorough specializes in pesticide toxicology. He 
has published more than 100 research studies 
and presented 30 papers during the past ten 
years. 

Lanny L. Bledsoe has been promoted by 
WestPoint Pepperell to general manager of 
towel manufacturing in the Consumer Products 
Division. He is located at divisional offices in 
Valley. He had been general manager of towel 
grey mills for the past six months. Mr. Bledsoe’s 
service with the company dates to 1952. He and 
wife, Karen, have three sons: Tom, 14; Jeb, 13; 
and Jim 8. They live at Route 1, Fairfax. 


Mr. and Mrs. George M. Sewell (Myrna Lyle 3 


’60) now live in Houston, Tex., after ten years in 
Okinawa and Singapore. Mr. Sewell, who has 
been with Exxon since graduation is now back 
with the company’s executive office in Houston. 
Daughter Karen will be a senior at Auburn this 
fall and son George Bryan, a sophomore. 

NEW ADDRESSES: F. Michael Belue, 
Bonham, Tex.; Roger J. Campbell, Louisville, 
Ky.; James Carl Hill, Port St. Joe, Fla.; E. Neal 
Nicholson, Orange Park, Fla.; John H. Wal- 
lace, Rome, Ga. 


1960 


Floyd B. Littleton, Jr., is now joint owner of 
Southeastern Metal Products, Inc., a metal fab- 
rication and manufacturing concern in Green- 
ville, S.C. He is vice president and general man- 
ager, while his partner, Kenneth L. Nall '53, is 
president. 

Billy N. Nelson has received an MBA from 
the University of South Alabama and passed the 
CPA exam. He and his wife, Laura, now live in 
her home town of Atmore, where Billy is a 
certified public accountant. They have two 
children. Vincent is a senior at the University of 
South Alabama and Alison is a freshman at 
Jefferson Davis Jr. College. 

Jane Ann Wade Benouis, her husband, Ke- 
mal, and their three sons recently visited Auburn 
on their way back to the University of Hawaii 
from Prof. Benouis’ sabbatical in France. As a 
result, Jane writes, “Our oldest son spent all day 
in the Zoology Department and has chosen to 
go to Auburn. Wish we weren't so far away.” 
They live in Kailua, Hawaii. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Jerry E. Jackson, 
Rockville, Md.; Earl E. Clark, Jr., East Gadsden; 
Thomas D. Floyd, Morristown, N.J.; Max R. 
Taylor, Leesville, S.C.; Leon Harper Myers, 
Tucker, Ga.; Jerry N. McDaniel, Creston, lowa; 
Milton A. Ferguson, Helena; James L. McMil- 
lon, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


1961 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Lewis Grable, Jr., 


(Madge Richardson) now live in Middleton, | 


Md. Mark recently jointed Automated Man- 
agement Systems, Inc., an engineering/man- 
agement consulting firm in the Washington, 
D.C., area, as director of management services. 
Madge works for The Gillette Co. in Rockville, 
Md., and does freelance art work and calli- 
graphy. They have two children: Laurin, a stu- 


dent at Frostburg State Teachers College, and 


Mark, a student at the University of Maryland. 
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Remembering Coach 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Putting together a tribute to the late Coach 
Ralph (Shug) Jordan is a monumental task. 
Everybody wants to say something, anda look at 
the newspapers from across Alabama and over 
the South indicated that most people did, and 
did it with an eloquence often equaling Coach's 
own. For that’s what he was to all of us Auburn 
folk—Coach or Shug or, if we were being formal 
or shy, Coach Jordan. Coach enjoyed talking 
almost as much as he did football and practically 
all alumni, everybody in Auburn, and definitely 
each of his players has a story or two about Shug 
or fond memories of a conversation with Shug. 
When we think of Shug we think of the stories 
he liked to tell, the way he with his gentlemanly 
good Southern manners always remembered 
and asked about friends and relatives, and some 
of us think about the A-Day luncheon at which 


_ Coach Jordan was honored by the Alumni Asso- 


ciation. First one person and then another said 
nice things about Shug. Then it was his turn, an 
opportunity he enjoyed so much some of the 
more anxious fans began to wonder if they were 
going to get to see any of the A-Day game, much 
less the kickoff. 


It was Shug’s day, but not the day we had all 
wanted it to be by any means. He'd had a mis- 


erable final season that broke Auburn fans’ 


hearts but broke them mainly because it was 
Shug’s last season as head coach and we all 
wanted him to go out with a season befitting his 
football career at Auburn. Though memories of 
that final season remain, they only serve to 
brighten by contrast all the victories of a coach 
who came to a school reported to be a graveyard 
for promising coaching careers and turned 
things around. He came back, but not as eagerly 
as he had returned from the War to the coaching 
squad and not as eagerly as he would have a few 
years back when he applied for the head job and 
was rejected. This time when Auburn looked for 
a head coach, Shug Jordan was enjoying his job 
at Georgia where he had good prospects. How- 
ever, Jeff Beard, Jordan’s old friend, had just 
become athletic director and he begged Coach to 
at least send a letter of application. He did. It 
was a model of brevity: “Gentlemen: I hereby 
apply for the coaching job at Auburn. Sincerely, 
Ralph Jordan.” He got the job. For the next two 
years the new athletic director, the new coach, 
and the new alumni director, Joe Sarver, tra- 
veled Alabama and surrounding states drawing 
Auburn alumni together and putting together 
support for an Auburn team. One story goes that 
they traveled so much and ate so much chicken 
that Coach Jordan would never eat it later. 


The announcement of Shug’s job as head 
coach had certain similarities to the announce- 
ment of his retirement—both were middle of 
the night affairs. Although he was offered the 
job, Coach held out for a five year contract. 
Given the history of Auburn football, it was the 
only way he felt he’d have a chance to build a 
team and support for it. While Coach was being 
stubborn, journalists were waiting for a deci- 
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AT SELMA HIGH—Shug Jordan, second from the right, back row is 
pictured with members of his Selma High School team. _ Archives Photo 


IN CUBA—Jimmy Hitchcock, Shug Jordan, and Boots Chambliss pose | 


in front of the Cuban capitol in late 1936, the year Auburn went to 
Havana to play Villanova on New Year's Day. Coach Jordan was an 


Auburn assistant coach at the time. —Archives Photo 


sion: “I finally announced it at three in the 
morning on the front porch of the president's 
mansion with people standing all around and 
looking out of the boxwoods,’ Coach remem- 
bered. ‘“Then I went back and coached the Geor- 
gia line two more weeks.” 

The annouticement of his coming retirement, 
got out before it was supposed to when a trustee 


leaked the story to a Mobile TV station and then 


the whole world knew. A hurried-up press con- 
ference the next morning meant that the coach 


went before the news cameras and microphones 
without having a chance to talk to his players—a 
circumstance he greatly resented. 


But basically Shug’s anger was not at the news 
people who were doing their job, a job he often 
helped make easier and more enjoyable. And 
they paid him a rare tribute. At the traditional 
press conference following the Auburn-Ala- 
bama game (the final blow to a dismal season) 
one by one the photographers and the reporters 
crowded around Coach Jordan to get his auto- 
graph on a press pass, a notebook, or a scrap of 
paper. A photographer who had followed Coach 
Jordan’s career for twenty-five years, summed it 
up. “It’s a sad day for most of us who knew Coach 
Jordan.” 

When Coach had walked out onto Legion 
Field for his final appearance against Auburn's 
greatest rivals, he was greeted by an uproar of 
appreciation. He had found that welcome every- 
where during that final 1975 season. He had 
standing ovations in such alien territory as 
Knoxville, Lexington, and Athens. The state's 
other famous football coach had taken up his 
usual spot by the goalpost before Coach came on 
the field. But the Bear moved over to the Auburn 
side for a pre-game conversation with Coach 
Jordan. Reporters and fans were curious about 
the subject of that talk but after the game, Coach 
said they just talked about the usual things, and 
Coach Bryant said, “It’s possible to hate a team 
for a day and love a coach for a lifetime.” 

A win on that day would have wiped out the 
miserable ’75 season for Coach and all Auburn 
fans. Even his last home game, before an over- 
flow crowd in Jordan-Hare Stadium (which had 
been named for him in 1973), ended in a 21-21 
tie, completing the season without a win at 
home and only three on the road. 

Though Auburn people can’t help remember- 
ing that sadness, they also remember the trib- 
utes to a coach who called his A-Day honoring 
“one of my finer hours ever at Auburn.” A half- 
time salute included “Thanks for the Memories” 
from the Auburn band and recognition from 
Gov. George Wallace who would a few months 
later appoint him to the Auburn Board of Trus- 
tees. And Coach in his own folksy way thanked 
everybody, “especially the ragamuffins, the no- 
names from places like Chitlin’s Switch and 
Cheehaw and Selma who never have another 
claim to fame other than playing football for 
Auburn University.” 

Behind him were the mid-Sixties, when Au- 
burn fans proved they could be as nasty as any- 
body when things didn’t go right. Behind him 
were years of probation and the sign on Too- 
mer’s Corner that read “Auburn gives the World 
24 hours to get out of town.” Behind him were 
the fabulous days of Sullivan and Beasley, of 
Sullivan’s Heisman (the first to be won by an 
Alabamian), the amazing team of 1972 that 
wasn’t supposed to do anything, a string of All- 
Americans, a national Football Championship. 

Ahead of him were the days of sitting on the 
10 or 20 yardline (the distance seemed to get 
farther from the 50 every time he told the story) 
and watching football and eating peanuts with 
Mrs. Jordan. Ahead of him were the beaches in 
October which he'd never seen. 

He-stood before a crowd of Auburn people, a 


nationally-known coach, whose fame had seem- 
ed only to bring him closer to earth, to spending 
more time with his players and running into his 
neighbors and acquaintances at Morrison’s or 
looking at lawnmowers in Sears. Auburn, he had 
said, 20 years before when he was offered a pro 
coaching job was his “cup of tea.” 
As I said in the beginning, we all have our 
stories. Some others have a chance to tell theirs 
below. But a headline in The Montgomery 
Advertiser on April 9, 1975 said it all: “Jordan 
May Be Replaced But Not in the Hearts of 
Fans.” 


Public & Private Sides of Shug 
By David Housel 


EDITOR’S NOTE: David Housel wrote this 
story for The Gadsden Times after Coach Jordan 
announced his coming retirement in 1975. 


There are two sides — a public and a private 
side — to every man. So it is with Ralph Jordan. 

On the public side is the successful football 
coach. Only two active coaches have won more 
games than this man. Year in, year out, his 
teams rank among the nation’s best and his 172 
victories make him the winningest coach in his 
school’s history. 

On the private side, there is another Jordan, 
the man nobody sees, the man he doesn’t partic- 
ularly care if anyone sees. 

_ This is the man who likes to cut his own grass, 
take the dogs, Beau and Talley, for walks, have 
nice neighborly chats with the neighbors, the 
paperboy, the postman, the repairman, whoever 
happens by. 

This is the man who'd rather call the repair- 
man than tinker around the house himself, the 
man who is a backyard gourmet, perhaps Lee 
County's best, the man who likes to eat a good 


cold watermelon on a hot summmer day, the © 


man who loves butterbeans, sliced tomatoes, 
roast beef — anything but chicken. 

It is impossible to completely separate the 
private man from the public man. His gentle- 
manly courtly manner is just as real as it appears 
on television, and, when he says “You're So 
Right, Carl,’ you immediately know this man is 
from Selma, Queen City of the Black Belt. 

There are a number of personal things I will 
remember about Auburn's most successful foot- 
ball coach. 

I'll remember the time, 10 years ago, when | 
had my first interview with him. We were talk- 
ing about Zeke Smith, my junior high school 
hero. Zeke was from Uniontown. Coach Jordan 
smiled and said, “I try to keep a Uniontown 
sticker On my car to remind me that good things 
come out of small towns.” A boy from Gordo 
could apprciate that. 

I remember him shouting and waving across 
the new practice fields to congratulate me on 
winning a campus election a few years later. 

I remember — and still have — the numerous 
letters of congratulations he always found time 
to write. | 

I'll remember his bout with cancer. I'll remem- 
ber how the late Benny Marshall told me about 
it. Benny and Coach Bryant were in a lounge in 
Birmingham. They saw Coach Jordan walk 


PLANNING AHEAD IN ’51—Jeff Beard (left) became athletic direc- 
tor in February, Shug Jordan was named coach in March, and Joe Sarver 
(right) became alumni secretary in April. That trio set out to rejuvenate 
Auburn’s athletic program and its alumni participation. By July they 


through the hotel lobby. “Hey Shug,” they said. 
“Come on over.” He went in, told them about 
the cancer, excused himself and came home to 
Auburn. “I wish I had his courage.” Bryant said, 
Maybe that’s not the exact quote, but it’s close 


enough. That’s the way Benny remembered it. 


I'll remember the slight smile he gives when 
he says, “Let’s give ‘em all the credit,” talking 
about an opposing team, ‘they were well pre- 
pared.” If the opponent was not prepared, he 
does not say they were. He aa doesn’t say. 
That's called honesty. 

When I think of Ralph Jordan, I think of 
serenity. 

That may be a strange word for a man who has 
been going to the mini - ward of college football 
for almost 50 years. But that is the appropriate 
term. Serenity. He found what many of us search 
for our entire lives and never find. He found his 
niche in life: He found his place. | 

His place, of course, was Auburn. Not just 
Auburn football. But Auburn. 


WE'RE NUMBER 1—A group of obviously partisan souls gathered in 
Auburn to help Coach Jordan (third from right on 2nd row) celebrate 


were traveling the state and meeting alumni everywhere. Here they plan 
the Tigers appearance in Mobile against Mississippi on Nov. 10 with 
Rea Schuessler, manager of Ladd Stadium. 

| —Alumnews Photo 


His fulfillment comes not from the praise of 
‘men in Walla Walla, Wash. or New York City, 


but from the sense of knowing he was doing his 


job and doing it well. 

Paul Hemphill, of Sport Magazine, called it a 
sense of being. 

Lewis Grizzard, of The Atlanta Journal, called 
it a sense of purity. 

Others call it old fashioned loyalty. 

Call it what you will, but Jordan found it and 
he had the good sense to enjoy it for 25 years. 

He had opportunities to leave. The Philadel- 
phia Eagles, for example, made an attractive 
offer in 1955. He turned it down. “I like 
Auburn,” he said. ‘Auburn is my home. Auburn 
is my cup of tea.” 


I'll never forget the day he told me he was 
getting out. 


Trying to imagine Auburn football without 
“Shug” Jordan is like trying to imagine Geaegrd 
without Toomer’s Corner. 


| << 
Auburn’s Number 1 football ranking. 


—Alumnews Photo 
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_ JT don’t remember the first time I met Ralph 
fotdan, but I remember the first time he got my 
attention. 

It was 20 years ago, 1960, avid my brother and 
I had the rare priviledge of watching Auburn 
play, I think it was Chattanooga, on the. side- 
lines. . 

_ We stood watching in awe as Auburn warmed 
up for the game and Coach Jordan ambled over. 
“Now if ya'll see a big bunch of fellows coming 

toward you be sure to get out of the way,” he told 

us. Then he smiled and made small talk for what 
seemed like hours with a couple of star-struck 
boys. He didn’t have to take the time....wasn’t 
expected to. I became a Ralph Jordan fan that 


day, but it would be years later that I learned 


about the softness of his heart and the steel in 
his spine. : 

Ralph Jordan died Thursday. Auburn, the 
state of Alabama, and the world are the losers, 
but he did his share toward making this a better 


place to live. I count myself among the fortunate 


because I knew him well, first as a wide-eyed 
child then as an admirer watching | and writing 
about the game he taught. 

It sounds corny, but Jordan taught more than 
football. He taught boys to be men, to stand up 
and fight for what was right, to give all they had 
and to be secure that, even if that didn’t reach 

-their goals, they had done their best. 


—Phillip Marshall, sports editor of The Montgo- 
mery Advertiser. 
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-numbered. Many were never mentioned, but I 


Ralph Jordan was not without his faults and 
shortcomings. He was, after all, human. He was 
said to. be stubborn, and he was not afraid to use 
his power within the bounds of honor. People 
might disagree with his position, but they could 
not question his dedication and commitment. | 
know of no one who had more trust and faith, 


‘more love for a school and its people than he had 


for Auburn and Auburn people. 

The betterment of Auburn—that was the hall- 
mark of Coach Jordan’s life. It was the thing he 
worked and lived for. Everything he did was, in 
some sense, directed toward the ultimate goal— 
the betterment of Auburn. His deeds can’t be 


think he would like to be remembered in that 
way, in that short, simple way: “Shug Jordan— 
He worked for the Betterment of Auburn.” 

It should be a fitting remembrance. 


—David Housel, Auburn assistant sports informa- 
tion director and one of Coach Jordan’s greatest friends 
and admirers, writing in The Birmigham News. 


KICKING OF F THE SEASON —Assistant Coach Vince Dooley holds 
the ball as President Ralph Draughon and Coach Shug Jordan via for the 
honors of kicking off the 1963 football season on the lawn of the new 
library. —Archives Photo 


NAMING SEWEEL HALL—Late in October, 1965 came the naming 
of Sewell Athletic Dormitory in honor of Roy B. Sewell ‘22, an avid 
supporter of Auburn’s athletic and academic programs. Pictured with 
Mr. Sewell (center) and Coach Jordan is Auburn President Harry M. 
Philpott. 
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- INSPIRATION—The sight of Shug in’ the huddle with his players 


inspired this award-winning TV placard, which was selected as among 
the best Southeastern graphic art of 1964. Alumni Ted Morton '56 and 


Ralph Mark '58 were the designers. 

“In 1953 we were invited to go to the Gator 
Bowl and a lot of players didn’t want to go. We 
felt like we deserved a better bowl. I was the 
captain and I went to talk to Coach Jordan. We 
talked and he told me he would talk to the squad 
the next morning. 

“I told the ones who didn’t want to go they 
should state their opinions then. He came down 
and talked to us, said Auburn had made a mis- 
take and the Gator Bowl had made a mistake. He 
asked if there was anyone there who had never 
made a mistake. Then he asked if there were any 
questions. Silence. We went to the Gator Bowl.” 


— Vince Dooley, former Auburn player and assistant 
coach, now head coach at the University of Georgia. 


Everytime I see Ed Thilenius (former Atlanta 
sportscaster) I do remember a time I let him 
film my halftime oration at the Gator Bowl in 
1953. We were tied 13-13 at the half with Texas 
Tech. I remember going into one of my orations 
and glancing back and forth at the camera. | 
realized when it was over that it had been very 
impressive but not very constructive. We got the 
hell beat out of us in the second half.” 

—Coach Jordan talking to Auburn Bulletin writer — 


Owen peers in 1975. 


IN THE WINDOW — Auburn students’ gather ‘round a portrait of 
Shug filling the window of Johnston and Malone Bookstore downtown. 


“They say Auburn led the world in walk-ons 
during Jordan’s tenure as coach. He was never 
above giving a guy a chance. Bill Newton, the 
young man who blocked two punts in Auburn's 
17-16 win over the Tide was a walk-on. That 
game will probably be remembered as Jordan’s 
greatest. It capped a four-year comeback for the 
head coach who had gone through several years 
of battling prostate cancer and alumni who 
thought he was losing his touch. He proved 
them all wrong.” 3 


—Pat McArthur, former O-A News sportswriter, 
now assistant sports editor of the Natchez Democrat. 
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A HAPPY FELLOW —Coach Jordan cheers with his team following a 


—Archives Photo 


1971 victory over Georgia Tech. 


“I really don’t know the words to describe 
him. I loved him like part of my family. I was 
saying a little while ago, he was probably the 
most respected man around. We called him ‘the 
man.’ He was stern and strict but everyone knew 
it and respected him for it.” 

—Pat Sullivan, Heisman trophy winner tn 1971. 
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COACH OF THE YEAR—Auburn fans from far and near gathered in 
Auburn on January 20, 1973 to honor Coach Jordan following the 1972 
season when a team that wasn’t supposed to do anything ended with a 
10-1 record, a Gator Bowl upset victory, and a sixth place national 
ranking. Applauding his boss, Southeastern Coach of the Year, is Assist- 
ant Coach Gene Lorendo. 


—Archives Photo 


“T just think he was one of the best men I have 
ever known. All he ever asked was that you give 
a hundred percent.” 

—Earl (Shag) Hawkins, former Auburn basketball 
player, who is known as Auburn's first scholarship player 
because Coach Jordan (then basketball coach) used the 
money from a Coke machine to help Shag with his 
expenses. 


“Coach Jordan was a great gentleman. He had 
lots of class and despite the fact we played his 
team, I’ve always considered him a close friend. 
He meant a lot to football, particularly in Ala- 
bama. We will certainly miss him....” 


—Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant, head coach at the Unt- 
versity of Alabama. 
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YOU'RE SO RIGHT, CARL—With those words, everybody knew it 
was Coach Jordan speaking. With WSFA-TV announcer Carl Stevens as 
the interviewer, the Shug Jordan Show became a Sunday afternoon 


necessity for Auburn fans. —Archives Photo 


I had just bought a Time at the Jing Jang 
Hotel in Shanghai, and was standing there in 
the lobby reading it when I stumbled across the 
only item of real news from Alabama I was to 
hear for three weeks. 

“Well, doggone,” I said to my wife, Jane. 
“Shug’s dead.” | 

I read her the item, which was listed in the 
“Mile Posts” section. This is what it said: 
“Ralph (Shug) Jordan, 69, head football coach at 
Auburn University for 25 seasons (until 1975), 
and winner of more Southeastern Conference 
games than anyone but Alabama's Paul (Bear) 
Bryant and Mississippi's John Vaught, of leu- 
kemia; in Auburn, Ala. Jordan had 175 wins, 83 
loses and seven ties; though Bryant’s Crimson 


Tide beat Jordan’s Tigers 13 times in 18 years, | 


Auburn’s five wins were the most against Bama 
by any SEC team.” | 

Well, doggone. Shug dead, and finding ou 
about it in a hotel lobby in Shanghai, it was 
something of a shock. 

For my generation, whether you were a par- 
ticular fan of his or not, Shug Jordan was part of 
growing up in Alabama. A nice part of growing 
up in Alabama. 

There was “You're so right, Carl” (to Carl 
Stevens, who did his TV show with him) and 
him moaning about the officiating and all the 
Shug-and-Bear jokes. 

Later, there were reports from the mouths of 
sportswriters that Shug was that rarest of all 
things, a gentleman, and there were his cour- 
ageous acts as a member of the Auburn Board of 
Trustees. 

But, mostly, he was just tere, an institution, a 
part of living in Alabama, like boiled peanuts or 
pine trees. 

A week or so after we had returned home, 
Jane (who went to Alabama, like me, and is not 
an especial fan of football) said, out of the blue, 
“That's something about Shug being dead, isn't 
it?” 

Yeah, it is. Doggone it. 

— Bill Crowe, Birmingham News columnsst. 


PORTRAIT—Coach and Mrs. Jordan pose with a portrait presented to 
them by the Chattanooga Auburn Club on October 29, 1971, preceding 
the Florida game. 


“Shug Jordan is the type of guy you'd want 
your grandmother to date....What has Jordan 
meant to Auburn? That’s like asking “What has 
ice cream meant to apple pie? What has the 
wheel meant to the automobile? What has 
Watergate meant to Jerry Ford?’ ” 

—Sportswriter Ron Barefield in 1975. 
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RELA XING—Coach Jordan took his shoes off and got comfortable for 
a press conference following a loss to Tennessee near the end of his. 
coaching career. 


—Archives Photo 
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HEISMAN FOR SULLIVAN—The end to a perfect (well, almost) 
football season came with the presentation of the Heisman Trophy to 
Auburn quarterback Pat Sullivan as the best college football player in the 


“He was the kind of man whom others try to 
emulate. He was not only a winner in athletics 
but a warm and thoughful individual who had a 


personal interest in people. Coach Jordan’s 
death is a great personal loss for me. His sup- . 
port and advice as a member of the Auburn | 
Board of Trustees was most valuable and appre- 


ciated. He was known and loved by Auburn 

people everywhere and will be missed through- 

out the country. The memory of Ralph Jordan 

will live forever in the history of Auburn and in 

the hearts of all of those who love Auburn.” 
—Auburn President Hanly Funderburk. 
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HONORED—One of Coach Jordan's biggest honors came from the city 
of Auburn which named a portion of the bypass around the city in honor 


of its favorite coach. —Archives Photo 


country. And, on the big night, Auburn's president and football coach 
found themselves sitting on either side of John Wayne. 
—Archives Photo 


“Coach Jordan got up and made a great talk, as 
he always did. John Wayne reached over to me 
and said, ‘You know kid, you got a hell of a 
coach.’ When Coach go back he (Wayne) reached 
over and said, “That was a hell of a speech. I 
might have a part for you in my next movie.’ 
Coach didn’t flinch. He said, ‘I come high, Duke.’ 
and it broke the table up.” 


—Pat Sullivan, remembering the Heisman Trophy 


presentation dinner in New York. 


Lloyd Nix in a Plainsman story of Nov. 6, 1975 talking 
about Auburn’s 1957 win over Houston 48-7: 


It seemed like we scored nearly every time we 
had the ball. But close to the end of the first half 


we had the ball down near the goal line and 


Coach Jordan called me over to the sidelines. 
Just get the ball in the end zone, Lloyd,’ he told 
me. Well, I dropped back and passed—but the 
other team intercepted it and ran it all the way 
back for a touchdown. Naturally I felt real bad 
about it. Coach came over as the teams were 
leaving the field and just said, ‘Lloyd, I meant 


-our end zone.” 


SAYING ‘GOODBYE’ —In April, 1975, Coach Jordan stood before the 
cameras and microphones to validate the story spread widely the night 


before. He was concluding his coaching career with the 1975 season. 
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AFTER THE 17-16 VICTORY —Coach Jordan accepts the congratula- 
tions and joins in the general jubilation following the 17-16 victory over 
Alabama in 1972. 


—Archives Photo 


SATURDAYS TO REMEMBER—David Housel wrote a book by that 
name about Auburn football. On the cover it pictured Auburn's head 
coach getting a lift off the field following victory, and that coach got one 
of the first copies to come off the press, especially presented by the 
author. 


Mike Neel, former Aabars asststant coach and co- 
captain of the 1972 amazing team, pallbearer: 

“You don’t want to be the one to escort him 
out of this life, but I am very thankful to have 
played for Coach. You just look around here and 
you can see how many lives he touched. I'll 
remember him as he was to me. He expected a 
lot, but he gave a lot. He got more out of me than 
I knew I had and a lot more out of our football 
team.” 


LAST HOMECOMING—Shug Jordan teams lost only two homecom- 
ing games during his tenure as Auburn head coach—and tied that final 
one with Mississippi State. 
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WORTH A 1,000 WORDS— With head down, Coach Jordan sadly left 
the stadium named for him and the sight of his last football game in 
Auburn as head coach. It had been a miserable season, even to the tie of 
this homecoming game with Mississippi State. 
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HONORING A FRIEND—Coach Jordan smiling walks back to his 
seat after speaking in honor of his friend Joe Sarver (seated center) at an 
alumni luncheon honoring Mr. Sarver on his retirement in 1976. Coach 
Jordan’s retirement had come a few months earlier. 
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CELEBRATION—Coaches and players of the 1957 National Cham- 
pionship team returned to Auburn for a 20th anniversary celebration in 
1977. Pictured with Coach Jordan on the front row are Jeff Beard, Buck 
Bradberry, and Shot Senn. Others include Dick McGowen, Hal Herring, 
Joe Connolly, Kenny Howard, and Dr. Jack Hughston. 


He spoke with an admired vocabulary, and 
precise diction. His scholarly manner and his 
careful delivery, so often involving wry humor 
which an eye twinkle gave away, gave him com- 
plete credibility in speech, in conversation, in 
lecture, doubtless in team and coaching meet- 
ings. 

He seemed a man straight off the plantation. 
He would have worn well white suits and a 
Panama hat. He was widely read and most cer- 
tainly did not demand the subject be football... 

I missed Shug Jordan in the profession he 
uplifted these last of his years when he was 
uninvolved and out of the arena. Not a game in 
which he coached and that I reported past that I 
did not spend a few pre-game minutes with him 
on the field having our “conference,” as he put 
it, assessing the game, or the day, or the events 
current aside from football. 

Now, I shall miss Shug Jordan all the more for 
there'll not even be the chance meetings at foot- 
ball games or Auburn alumni gatherings, or in 
airports. But, I have a ready reminder of him and 
of our association. It hangs on my home office 
wall. It is a special plaque, one he gave me at a 
1973 Tampa Auburn Club gathering. It licenses 
me an Honorary Auburn Tractor Driver. 

—Tom McEwen, Tampa Tribune sports editor. 


‘We say farewell to Shug. 
We say we are blessed 
because. he passed 


our Way.’ 


The list of his accomplishments goes on and 
on but, above it all, it was his personal code of 
conduct, his special mark of distinction which 
stood out above all the honors, all the glories. 

_ He was a man among men. He was looked to 
for guidance and leadership. Never once did he 
shirk those duties. 

His upbringing in Selma saw to that. 

When his final, fatal batle began he knew 
what the odds were. Again, he refused to lie 
down and accept defeat. He would not do it on 
the football field or battlefield. He would not do 
it in the face of his greatest challenge, either. 

When the end finally came everyone knew he 
had fought the good fight. 

He lived his life with dignity and that is the 
way he exited from it—at home surrounded by 
those who loved him most. 

And, now, he is gone from us....this very spe- 
cial man....this wonderful, quiet gentle man. 

A sage once wrote that, to live in the hearts of 
those we leave behind is not to die. 

Ralph Jordan will live forever in the hearts of 
millions who knew, loved and respected him. 

During his lifetime, he was an inspiration to 
many. He may be gone, but his memory will 
glow as bright as his past accomplishments. 

We say farewell to Shug. We say we were 
blessed because he passed our way. 


—From an editorial in The Selma Times-Journal 


FAVORITE—Coach Jordan was always a special favorite of Auburn 
students such as this group who gather around to get his autograph and 
he was not above correcting their behavior on occasion whether they 
were football players or not. In 1977, he told a group who were loudly 
leaving a game in which Auburn was losing early that ‘Auburn people 
don’t do that.’ | 


—Archives Photo 
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SURPRISE—A-Day 1979, Coach Jordan was on hand to present the 
award named for him to William Andrews, who, everybody thought, was 
out of town signing a professional contract. As Coach explained, a figure 
came bounding down from the stands and out to get his award. In the 


center is Buddy Davidson, now assistant athletic director for sports 
information. 
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Hindsight 


Support Your Local Music Department 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Bob Sanders waxes eloquent about the 
Auburn Knights on page 5 and Charles 
McCartha raves about the Yardbirds, the 
student jazz group, on page 13. But our real 
message here is to tell you that a vintage 
group of Knights will be returning to cam- 
pus on October 4 in honor of their fiftieth 
year as a college band. They'll play at half- 
time and then that night provide music for 
a dance in the Student Activities Building. 
Proceeds from the dance go to the Music 
Department. Contact Kit Greene in the 
Alumni Office for your advance tickets 
($3.00 each, $5.00 per couple). 

Saying Goodbye—Several months back 
Martha Evans '71, managing editor of The 
Auburn Bulletin, wrote a column about a 
particular hazard of living in Auburn— 
saying goodbye as your friends move on. 
Many of us long-timers talked about how 
exactly she captured that fact of life of a 
university town—or at least this one. Since 
then, I’ve thought about Martha's column 
regularly, especially when she herself joined 
the exodus. Lately I’ve been thinking about 
it more frequently. es 

Faithful readers, especially of sports, will 
notice a byline missing this month, one that 
has appeared in The Alumnews for the past 
three years. Pat McArthur joined us as a 
student intern in 1977 and instead of disap- 
pearing into the sunset, returned often to 
read proofs and write articles for us. After 
graduation Pat won her spurs as the 
Opelika-Auburn News’ first woman sports 
writer. At the same time, she made incalcu- 
able contributions to A/umnews sports 
pages. On the first of September, Pat left 
her beloved Auburn and its sports to move 
to Natchez, Mississippi, where she'll be 
assistant sports editor of the Natchez 
Democrat. If any alumni in that area notice 
a pretty slender blonde wearing a light blue 
Auburn sweatshirt, yell War Eagle at her. 
vhe’s special people. 


Shortly before Pat dropped her basketball 
on us and headed west, we lost a regular 
member of the staff. Charles McCartha, hav- 
ing graduated in June, stuck around to work 
with us full-time while his wife, Ida, com- 
pleted her degree. In mid-August, however, 
the two moved to Birmingham where Ida 
teaches and Charles attends dental school. 

A talented writer, Charles’ inquisitive 
enthusiasm for any new project and his 
faithful carrying out of the sloggingly rou- 
tine would make him an asset in any job. 
Not only did he write terrific articles with 
great enthusiasm, make hundreds of trips to 
printers, and add wit and humor to our 
everyday existence, but he also completed 
the Alumnews index—a feat he accomp- 
lished (not without some heavy sighing) by 
plowing through volume after volume, 
indexing and also correcting the half- 
hearted efforts of his precedessors in that 
endeavor. Charles is going to be a hard act 
for someone to follow, a fact assistant editor 
Pat Keller and I have remarked on more 
than once as we lamented his absence and 
drowned our sorrow with a Coke and the 
miniature Baby Ruth bars he left in his desk 
drawer. he 

But one comfort that Pat and I have 
which Martha didn’t mention in her article 
is that Auburn people always come back—if 
only for a football game weekend. 
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Katharine Cooper Cater 
1914-1980 


In Memoriam 


Katharine Cooper Cater, Dean of Stu- 
dent Life and long-time Dean of Women 
at Auburn, died at her home in Auburn on 
July 23, following a long illness. (The 
Alumnews memorial tribute to her will 
come in the October issue.) 

James Ralph (Shug) Jordan, member of 
the Board of Trustees of Auburn Univer- 
sity and former Auburn coach for 25 years, 
died at his home in Auburn on July 17 of 
leukemia. (The Alumnews tribute to Coach 
Jordan begins on page 26.) 
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James Ralph (Shug) Jordan | 
1910-1980 


